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will have to do with the natural sciences ; | gious, political, and artistic work of all 
—- MISCELL ANY. | we must build with those stones. And! the ages, he composed the most magnifi- 
THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT? | then do you believe that the natural phi-| cent poem that can be conceived. He in- 
|losophers can now-a-days really under-| terpreted all the religions of the past, all 





SEQUEL TO 


CONSUELQO. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
(Concluded.) 

He then began to speak to us of nature, 
and the necessity of referring all its phe- 
nomena to one general law. ‘* Life,” 


said he, ‘* is one; there is but one act of | 
life. The sole question is to understand | 


how all particular beings live by the 


grace and intervention of the universal 


‘aaal nature? Despoiled by them of the 
living God who fills it, can they feel it, 
know itt For example, they take light 
for matter, sound for matter, when it is 
light and sound —”’ 

**Ah!”’ cried Spartacus interrupting 
him, ‘‘ do not think that I repel your in- 
ituitions respecting nature. No; I feel 
that there can be no true science bat by 
the knowledge of the divine unity and of 
the perfect similitude of all phenomena. 
But you open to us all the paths and I 








Being, without, on that account, being | tremble at the thought that you will soon 


absorbed ia him.”’ 

I should have been delighted, on my 
own account, to have heard him develop 
this great subject. But for some time 
past, Spartacus had appeared to give less 
attention to his words. It was not that 
he did not take an interest in them; but 
the tension of the old man’s mind would 
not last always, and he wished to im- 
prove it by bringing him back to his fa: 
vorite subject. 

Rudolsiadt perceived this kind of im- 
patience. 

** You no longer follow me,”’ said he 
to him; ‘‘ does the science of nature ap- 
pear to you inapproachable in the manner 
in which I understand it! If you think 
so, you are mistaken. 1 place as much 
value as you do upon the present labors 
of savans, turned eatirely to experiments. 
But, by continuing in this direction, they 
will not form science, they will form only 
nomenclatures. lam not, moreover, the 
only one who believes this. I knew. in 
France a philosopher whom I loved much, 
Diderot, who often cried out, respecting 
the heaping up of scientific materials 
without a general idea. 
most the work of a stone-cutter, but I see 


neither edifice nor architect!’ Know | of divine transport; his eyes shone like | 


be silent. I could wish that would 
enabie me to take soumsu steps in 
one of those paths.” 

“Which? ’* asked Rudolstadt. 

‘*It is the future of humanity I think 
of.”’ 

**T understand; you would wish me 
to give you my utopia,"’ returned the old 
man smiling. 

** That is what I come to ask of you,” 
said Spartacus, ‘‘ your utopia; the new 
society which you bear in your brain and 
in your bosom. We know that the soci- 
ety of the Invisibles sought for and 
dreamed of its basis. All that labor has 
ripened in you. Let us profit by it.— 
Give us your republic; we will attempt 
it, so far as it appears realizable to us, 
and the sparks from your altar will begin 
to move the world."’ 

“ Children, you ask of me my dreams,” 
replied the philosopher. ‘“* Well, I will 
try to raise a corner of the veil which so 
often conceals from me the future. It 
will perhaps be for the last time, but I 
ought to attempt it to-day; for I have 
faith that with you all will not be lost in 


‘This is at/|the golden visions of poetry.”’ 


Then Trismegistus entered into a kind 


then that sooner or Jater, the Goctrine | stars, and his voice bowed us like a hur- | 


* Entered acc ditine to Act of C ongress, in the | 
Year 1846, bv Francis G. Suaw,in the Clerk's 
Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


| ricane. During more than four houts he 


‘spoke, and his speech was beautiful and | 


|pure as a sacred hymn; from the reli-| 


the mysteries of the temples, of the 
poems and of the legislations; all the 
efforts, all the tendencies, all the labors 
of anterior humanity. In those things 
which had always seemed to us dead or 
condemned, he discovered the elements of 
life, and, from the darkness of the very 
| fables, he made to shine the lightnings of 
truth. He explained the ancient myths ; 
he established in his lucid and ingenious 
demonstration, al] the bends, all the 
points of contact of the religions among 
themselves. He showed us the true re- 
| quirements of hamanity, more ot less na- 
derstood bs the legis! more or less 
realized by the people. He reconstructed 
before our eyes the unity of life in hu- 
manity, the unity of doctrine in religion ; 
and from all the materials scattered in the 
old and new world, he formed the bases 
of his future world. At last he caused 
to disappear the doubts of continuity 
which had so long stopped os im our 
studies. He filled up the abysses of his- 
tory which had so terrified us. He un- 
rolled in a single infinite spiral the my- 
fiads of consecrated bandages which en- 
veloped the mommy of science. And 
when we had received with the quickness 
of the flash what he showed to us with 
the rapidity of lightning ; when we had 
seized the aggregate of his vision, and 
the past, father of the present, stood he- 
fore us like the luminous man of the 
Apocalypse, he stopped and said to us 
with a smile; ‘‘ Now you comprehend 
the past and the present; is there any 
necessity for me to show to yeu the fu- 
ture’ Does not the holy spirit shine be- 
fore your eyest Do yon not see that all 
which man has dreamed and desired of 
|sublime is possible and certain in the fu- 
ture, for the simple reason that truth is 
eternal and absolute, in spite of the weak- 
ness of our organs to conceive and pos- 
sess it! And yet we all possess it by 
hope and by desire: it lives im us, it ex- 
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of germ awaiting the supreme fecunda- 
tion. 
towards the ideal, and this gravitation is 
infinite as the ideal itself.” 

He spoke again; and his poem of the 
future was as magnificent as that of the 
past. I will not try to translate it for 
you here: I should spoil it, and one 


must be one’s self under the influence of 


inspiration in order to transmit what in- 
spiration has uttered. I shall perhaps 
require two or three years of meditation 
to write worthily, what Trismegistus told 
us in two or three hours. 


life of Plato, and that of Jesus has been 
that of seventeen centuries. 
that I, unfortunate and unworthy, must 
shudder at the idea of my task. Still I 
do not give it up. The master does not 


embarrass himeelf with this transcribing, | 


A man of 
action, he has already drawn up a code 
which contains, from his point of view, 
the whole doctrine of Trismegistus, with 


such as I wish to make it. 


as much clearness and precision as if he 
had himself studied and examined it all 
his life. He has assimilated, as by an 
electric contact, all the intelligence, all 
the soul of the philosopher. He possess- 
es it; he is master of it; he will make 
use of it as a politician; he will be the 


living and immediate translation, instead 
of the tardy and dead letter which I pro- | 
And before I have accomplished 


pose. 
my work, he will have transmitted the 
doctrine 
before two years, the strange and myste- 


to his school. 
rious words which have been uttered in 
this mountain will have cast their roots 
among numerous adepts; and we shall 
see that vast subterranean world of secret 
sucieties, which now moves in darkness, 
unite under a single doctrine, receive a 
new legislation and recover its action by 
We 


bring to you this so desired monument, 


being initiated into the word of life. 


which confirms the foresight of Sparta- 
eus, which sanctions the truths already 
attained by him, and whieh enlarges his 
horizon with all the strength of an in- 
spired faith. While Trismegistus spoke, 
and | listened greedily, fearing to lose a 


sound of those words which produced on | 


me the effect of a sacred hymu, Spartacus, 
master of himself in his exaltation, his 


eye on fire but his hand firm, and his 


mind still more open than his ear, was 
rapidly tracing upen his tablets signs and 
figures, as if the metaphysical] conception 
of this doctrine had been presented to 
him the 
When, that very evening, he recurred to 


under forms of geometry. 
those strange notes, which had no mean- 
see 


ing in my eyes, | was surprised to 


him use them to write down and put in 


ists from all time in humanity in the state | 


I tell you in truth, we gravitate | 


The work of | 
the life of Socrates was the work of the. 


You see! 


Yes, perhaps, 


order, with ineredible precision, the de- 





ductions of the poetical Jogie of the phi- 
losopher. All was simplified and summed | 
up, as if by magic, in that mysterious 
alembic of our master’s practical under- 
standing.* 

Still he was not yet satisfied. Trisme- 
gistus seemed abandoned by his inspira- 
tion. His eyes lost their brightness, his 
body seemed to sink, and the Zingara 
made a sign to us not to interrogate him 
any further. Yet, ardent in the pursuit 
of truth, Spartacus did not listen to her, | 


but pressed the poet with imperious | 
questions, 

** You have depicted to me the king- 
dom of God upon the earth,’’ said he to 
him shaking his chilled hand; ** but Je- 
sus has said: *‘ My kingdom is not yet of 
this tume;’ for seventeen centuries hu- 
manity awaits in vain the realization of 
his promises. I have not been raised to 
the same height as yourself in the con- | 
templation of eternity. ‘Time presents to| 
you, as to God himself, the spectacle or 
the idea of a permanent activity, all the 
phases of which reply at all times to 
your exalted feeling. As to myself, I 
live nearer to the earth; I count centu-| 
ries and years. I wish to read in my 
own life. Tell me, prophet, what I have 
to do in this phase in which yon see me, 
what your words have effected in me, 
and what they will effect in the age 
which commences. I do not wish 
have passed through it in vain.’’ 

“* What matters it to you that which I 
know?!’’ replied the poet; ‘* no one lives 
in vain; nothing is lost. 


to | 


No one of us 
Let me turn my eyes from 
that detail which saddens the heart and | 
contracts the mind. I am overpowered 
with fatigue at having thought of it a 
moment.”’ 


is useless. 


** Revealer, you have no right to yield 
to exhaustion,’’ resumed Spartaeus with | 
energy, endeavoring to communicate the | 
fire of his glance to the vague and already 
dreamy eye of the poet. ‘‘If you turn 
away your sight from the spectacle of 
human misery, you are not the real man, 
the complete man of whom an ancient 
said: * lomo sum, et nihil humani a me 
No; you do not love 
You are not their brother, if you 
are not interested in the evils which they 
suffer at every hour of eternity, and if 
you do not seek the remedy in the speedy 
O unhappy 


alienum puto.’ 


men. 


application of your ideal. 
artist, who does not feel a devouring fire 
consume him in this terrible and delight- 


ful search ! ”’ 


‘* What then do you ask of me?”’ re- 


turned the poet, moved and almost irrita- 





*It is known that Weishaupt, eminently an 
orgenizer, used material signs to sum up his 
system, and that he sent to his disciples his 
whole theory represented by circles and lines 





i his brow. 


on a small square of paper. 





ted in his turn. ‘* Have you then the 
pride to think yourself the sole workman, 
and dé you believe that I attribute to my- 
self the honor of being the only inspirer! 
I am not a diviner; I despise false proph- 
ets, and have for a long time contended 
against them. My predictions are rea- 
sonings ; my visions are perceptions ele- 
vated to their highest power. The poet 
is quite other than the sorcerer. He 
dreams with certainty, while the other 
invents at random. I believe in your 
action, because | feel the contact of your 
power; I believe in the sublimity of my 
dreams, because | feel myself capable of 
producing them, and because humanity is 
great enough and generous enough to 
realize a hundred-fold and in mass, what- 
ever one of its members has been able tu 
conceive alone.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Spartacus, ‘it is the 
destiny of that humanity which also stirs 
in my bosom, and which I bear in me 
with more anxiety and perhaps more love 
than yourself. An enchanting dream 
veils from you its sufferings, and I touch 
them shuddering at every hour of my 
life. 1 thirst to appease them, and, like 
a physician at the bedside of an expiring 
friend, I would rather kill him by impru- 
dence than let him die without assistance. 
You see, | am a dangerous man, a mon- 
ster perhaps, if you do not make of mea 
saint. ‘Tremble for the dying man, if 
you do not put the remedy into the hands 
of the enthusiast. Humanity dreams, 
sings and prays in you; in me it suffers, 
cries and Jaments. You have opened to 
me your future ; but your future is far 
off, whatever you may say, and it will 
cost me much sweat to extract some drops 
of your dictamen for the wounds which 
are now bleeding. Whole generations 
languish and perish without light and 
without action. I incarnate suffering 
humanity ; I, the ery of distress and the 
desire of salvation ; I wish to know if my 
action will be fatal or beneficent. You 
have not so turned your eyes from the 
evil as not to know that it exists. 
Whither must we run first? What must 
be done to-morrow! Is it by gentleness, 
is it by violence that we must combat the 
enemies of good? Remember your dear 
Taborites ; they saw asea of blood and 
of tears to be crossed before entering the 
terrestrial paradise. I do not take you 
for a diviner, but through your symbols I 
see a powerful logic, and a magnificent 
clearness: if you ean predict with cer- 
tainty the most distant future, you can 
more surely pierce the veiled horizon 
which limits the extent of my sight.” 

The poet appeared to be the victim of 
intense suffering. The sweat ran from 
He looked at Spartacus by 
turns with terror and with enthusiasm; @ 


terrible strife oppressed him, His wife, 
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1 A HAR RE B i NGER. 227 
horrified, encircled him with her arms, | with the tyrants of the world! In you is | beautiful. is humanity! But he added: 
and addressed mute reproaches to our) the strength, new generation; will you the tyrants have spoiled all that. Ty- 
master, by looks in which was depicted, | confirm slavery or liberty! Son of Con-) rants! there are none any longer. Man 
nevertheless, a respectful fear. Never suelo, son of the gipsy woman, gedeon| is equal to man. Human nature is com- 
have I felt more strongly the power of of the slave, 1 hope that you will be with} prehended, recognized, sanctified. Maa 
Spartacus than at this moment, when he | | the gipsy woman and with the slave. | is free, equal and brother. There is. no 
overpowered, with all his fanatic will of | Otherwise, I, born of kings, I renounce longer any other definition of man. Neo 





uprightness and of truth, the tortures of | 
this prophet contending with inepiration, | 
the sorrow of that suppliant woman, the | 


es of his own heart. 
bling ; 1 considered him cruel. | feared | 
to see the beautiful soul of the poet | 
broken in a last effort, and the tears | 
which shone in Consuelo’s eyes fell bit- 
ter and burning upon my heart. Sudden- | 
ly Trismegistus rose, and, repelling both | 


you,.’”’ 


He added: 


the earth, that man is Satan.”’ 
He added moreover : 


human essence, created in the image of| other. 


more masters, ne more slaves. 


Do you 


hear that cry: Long live the r el 
‘* He who should dare to say that the|}Do you hear that numberless crowd 
terror of their children and the reproach-| divine essence, which is beauty, good-| which grociaims dlerty, fraternity, equal- 


I was myself trem-| ness, power, will not be realized upon|dy? Ah! that is the formula whieh, 


in our mysteries, was uttered in a low 
voice, and which only the adepts of the 
‘*He who should dare to say that the! higher grades communicated to each 


Then there is no more room for 


God, as says the Bible, and which is| the secret. The sacraments are for all 


sensation, sentiment, knowledge, will not} ‘the world ! 


The cup to all the world! 


Spartacus and the Zingara, motioning to | be realized upon the earth, that man is| as said our fathers the Hussites.’ 


| 


his children to remove, he appeared to) 
us transfigured. His glance seemed to| 
read in an invisible buok, vast as the! 
world, written in characters of light upon 
the vault of heaven. 

He cried : 


Cain.”’ 


But suddenly, alas! he began to weep 


He remained some time mute, and re-| hot tears: 


sumed thus: 
** Your strong will, 


Spartacus, has| not sufficiently advanced! 
'produced the effect of an incantation.| not men enough who carried it in their 


‘*[| knew well that the doctrine was 
There were 


lfow weak are those kings upon their) heart, or comprehended it in their mind! 


‘Am I not man? Why should I not} thrones. They thiuk themselves power-| What horror!’ continued he. ‘ War 
say what human nature demands, and ful because all bend befure them. They} every where! and such a war!”’ 
what it will consequently realize’ Yes, do not see that which threatens. Ah!| He wept along while. We knew not 


[am man ; therefore | can say what man! 


will effect. He 
who sees the cloud gather can predict the 
lightning and the I know 
what isin my bosom, and what will is- 
sue from it. 


wishes, and what he 


hurricane. 


nection with the Aumanily of my time. 
I have seen Europe, and fam acquainted 
with the storms 


which growl in her 


bosom. Friends, my dreams are not 


dreams: I swear it by human nature! 
Those dreams are dreams only in com- 
parison with the present form of the 
world. But 
spirit or matter? The gospel says: ty 
Sprit blowcth where tt listeth. The spirit 


will blow and will change the face of the 


which has the initiative, 


world. It is said in Genesis that the 
Spirit blew upon the waters when all was 
chaos and darkness. Now, creation is 


eternal. Let us create then; that is to 


say, let us obey the breath of the Spirit. | 
Why 


I see the darkness and the chaos! 
should we remain in darkness’ Veni, 
Creator Spiritus !”’ 
He interrupted himself, 
thus : 
“> 8 


Louis XV. who ean strive 


against you, Spartacus ! — Frederick, the 


disciple of Voltaire, is not so powerful as 
his master.— And if I should compare 
Maria Theresa to my Consuelo. But 
what blasphemy ! ”’ 

He interrupted himself again ; 

“Come, Zdenko! You, my son, you 
the descendant of the Podiebrads, and 
who bear the name of aslave, prepare 
yourself to sustain us. You are the new 
man; which side will you take! Will 


you be with your father aud mother, or 


I am men, aud am in con- 


‘dren, the souls of my soul. 





you have cast down the nobles and their| what visions pressed before his eyes. It 
armed men, the bishops and their clergy, seemed to us that he again saw the war 
aad you think yourselves very strong ! | 


of the Hussites. 


All his faculties ap- 


But that which you have cast down was| peared troubled ; his soul was like that of 
your sirength; it is not your mistresses, | the Christ upon Calvary. 
your courtiers and your abbés who will} 


toms. Hasten to France, Spartacus ; 
France will soon destroy. She has need 


of you. 


France is the predestined among the na-| 
tions. Unite yourself, 


elders of the human race. I hear re- 


| 
| 


\‘*have pity upea us! 


I suffered a great deal at seeing him 


defend you, puor monarehs, vain phao-| suffer so much ; Spartacus was firm as a 


man who consults oracles. 
** Lord! Lord!’ cried the prophet, 


Hasten, I tell you, hasten, if| after having long wept and groaned, 
‘you wish to take part in the work. 


We are in thy 
hands; do with us according to thy 


my sun, to the) will!” - 


As he pronounced these last words, 


sound in France these words of Isaiah: | Trismegistus extended his hands to seek 
‘ Arise, be enlightened ; for thy light is| those of his wife aad son, as if he were 


eome, and the glory of the Eternal is 


descended upon thee, and the nations will | little girls came, 


come to thy light.’ 
that of ‘Tabor: 
France.” 

He was silent for some time. 
face had become radiant with happi-| 


| 
ness. 


‘*] am happy,” he cried; ‘* glory to 


| says the gospel, and peace upou earth to 
| 


men of good will! It is the angels who 
sing that; I feel like the angels, and I 
would sing with them. What then has 
I am still among you, my 
I am still with thee, 
O my Consuelo! 


happened ! 
friends ; 


these are my chil- 


instantaneously deprived of sight. The 
quite frightened, to 


The Taborites sang /press against his heart, aud they all re- 
at this day, ‘Tabor is | mained intertwined in the deepest silence. 


|The features of the Zingara expressed 


j 
i 
} 
i 


and resumed |God! glory to God in the heavens, as) 


His | terror, and young Zdenko interrogated 


with affright the locks of his mother. 
Spartacus did not see them. Was the 
vision of the poet still before his eyes? 
At last he approached the group, and the 
Zingara made to him a sign Rot to arouse 
her husband. His eyes. were epened 
and fixed before him, whether he was 
sleeping after the manner of the somnam- 


'bulists, or saw slowly effaced ea the 


O my Eve, | 


But we are) 


no longer in the mountains of Bohemia, | 


upon the ruins of the chateau of my 
fathers. 
Whe 


O hew beau- 


light and that I enjoy eternity. 
then of you said, just now: 


tiful is life, how beautiful is nature, how 
' 


It seems to me that I breathe} 


horizun the dreams which had agitated 
him. After a quarter of an hour, he 
breathed deeply, his eyes became ani- 
mated, and he drew to his bosom his 
wife and his son, whom he kept there 
long embraced. ‘Then he rese and made 
a sign that he desired to resume his jour- 


ney. 


‘** The sun is very hot for you at this 
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hour,”’ said Consuelo to him; “do you! also, friend, hold yourself ready for the | 
not prefer to take the siesta under these journey without rest, for the action with- 
trees ?”” ‘out fainting: we go to triumph or to 
** The sun is good,”’ replied he, with “martyrdom '@ 
an ingenuous smile, ‘* and if you do not. FINIS. 
fear it more than usual, it will do me -_—_—__——__—_—_—_—- 
great good.’ Each resumed his burden, The ‘‘ Home Journal” publishes a 
the father the travelling-bag, the young number of Valentines which were read in 
man the instruments, and the mother the a literary circle in New York; among | 
hands of her daughters. them is the following : 
** You have made me suffer,”’ said she | TO HORACE GREELEY. 
to Spartacus ; ‘* but I know that we must! Enthusiast,” “ Dreamer,” — such the names | 
suffer for the truth.” Thine age bestows on thee, 
** Do you not fear that this crisis may For that great nature, going forth 
have evil consequencest’’ asked I of her In world-wide sympathy ; 
with emotion. ‘Let me follow you | For the vision clear, the spirit brave, 
still further, I may be useful to you.” The honest heart and warm, 
«Be blessed for your charity,” re- And the voice which ewells the battle-cry 
Of Freedom and Reform ! 
turned she, “but do not follow us. I] 
fear nothing for him but a little melan- | 
choly during a few hours. But there 
was in this place a danger, a horrible re- | 
collection, from which you have pre-| And for the flame of liberty, 
served him by busying him with other Heaven-kindled in thy breast, | 


thoughts. He wished to come here, and, Which thou hast fed like sacred fire — 
A blessing on thee rest! 


Yet for thy fearless manliness, 
When weak time-servers throng — 
Thy chivalrous defence of right, 
Thy bold rebuke of wrong — | 


thanks to you, he has not even recog- | 
nized the place. I therefore bless you in | 
every manner, and wish for you the op- 
portunity and the means of serving God 
with all your power.”’ 

I retamed the children to caress them, 
and to prolong the moments which fled ; | 
but their mother took them from me and_ 
I felt as if abandoned by all when she 
bade me farewell for the last time. | Dovetas Jerroup. But Jerrold’s 

Trismegistus did not bid as farewell ; | “* Weekly Paper”’ is the Leviathan among 
he seemed to have forgotten us. His it aye floundering in the great sea of 

ae : ; modern thought. On the twenty-third of 
wife implored us not to distraet him.!:his month, he enlarges it to thirty-two 
He descended the hill with a firm step. | pages folio, one-third beyond the original 
His face was calm, and with a kind of | size, and the utmost limit permitted by the 
happy gayety -he assisted his beloved | St#™p laws. The price remains at six- 


pence as before, and he makes the addi- 
daughter to leap over the thickets and the tion jn consequence of the favor of the 


rocks. | public, as his New Year's offering to the 
The handsome Zdenko walked behind | people. Let every good man rejoice that 





They say thy spirit knoweth not 
Its time of calm and sleeping, 
That ever are its restless thoughts 
Like wild waves onward leaping. 
Then may its flashing waters 
Be tranquil never more, 
They are “ troubled” by an angel, | 
Like the sacred pool of yore. | 








him with his mother and his younger sis- | 
ter. We followed them for a long while | 
with our eyes upon the road sanded with 


| Douglas Jerrold has found a public anx- 


ious for his thought, and finally devoted 
himself to them and social reform. So-| 
cial, because every modified statute, and 








a eee, 


sudden and bold lines between beauty and 
the beast ; Christ and the Princes of this 
world. He strips off the tinsel from dey- 
ils, who by antiquation (permit the phrase) 
have become saints or idols. 

Jerrold is a powerful writer, and a va- 
ried one. He does a giant task, and 
earns his wreath by real sweat of the 
brow. He is at home with Church, State, 





|and general society alike. Those who 


have seen him for a moment only, could 
not believe that in such an sopic speci- 
men lurked so many brave and beautiful 
thoughts. With his round shoulders, 
stooping gait, gray hairs and tremulous 
pace, he jooks fitter for the mendicant 
than the prince; but when his deep eye 
twinkles, and his high brow is uncovered, 
there is no mistaking the man. I said he 
wrought a giant task — look at the quan- 
tity and quality of matter in his “ Week- 
ly Paper’’—his ‘* Monthly,’ and his 
‘* Shilling Magazine,”’ to say nothing of 
his labors upon Punch, and in other quar- 
ters. With the splendid story of “ St. 
Giles and St. James ’’—the “* Hedge- 
hog Letters ’*—the “ Barber’s Chair” 
Episties —‘* Gog and Magog’s ’’ disser- 
tations, and those inimitable nibblings of 
his ** Church Mouse,’’ beside some half 
dozen plays all in progress at once, With 
a public crammed to satiety almost with 
wit and novelty, demanding that these 
shall not flag from the high mark he has 
set — and you will not wonder that his 


head is grey at forty. Every thing he at- 


ters, too, is kind as well as thoughtful.— 
Tribune. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE REDEMPTION, 
AND THE RETURN TO THE CHRIS- 
TIANITY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


(Continued from p. 195.) 


The doctrine of Jesus, aiming chiefly to 
establish peace and prosperity amongst 
men by spreading the ideas of justice, of 
charity, of devotion to humanity, whieh 
alone could conduct the human mind to 
the ultimate realization of that great 
thought, founded a religious faith, which, 
far from opposing the genius of humanity, 


gold, the road without master of the for-| creed, and custom, is but a step in the so- | jts attractions and its native tendencies, 


est. At last they were lost behind the 
firs; and at the moment when she was 


cial advancement of mankind. Who bet- 
'ter than Jerrold to enter the Augean sta- 
/ble, or the Sysiphian field? A man of} 


was in the most perfect harmony with 
them. Far from seeking to debase man 


about to disappear the last, we saw the | the people — grown up from humble ori-| to humble his reason, to demand its sac- 
Zingara raise her litle Wenceslawa and | gin, and sympathizing with all that is/| rifice, and thus to break the unity of Jife 


place her upon her strong shoulder. 
Then she hastened to rejoin her dear 


beautiful and true in humanity. Heaven 
|shield the ‘* Hugh McNeils”’ from the 


| plenitude of his mighty ire — the Ecclesi- | 


in its two highest manifestations, affec- 
tion and intelligence, the faith of Jesus 


caravan, alert as a true daughter of Bo-| asties who defile their purple and fine Jin- | raised man, purified his heart, exalted his 
hemia, poetical as the good goddess of | en, from his ‘‘ Church Mouse ’’ —Corpo-| mind, favored the growth of Humanity in 


poverty. 


And we also, we are on the road, we 
walk forward! Life is a journey which 


has life for its end, and not death, as is’ 


said in a material and gross sense. We 
consoled as well as we could the inhabi- 


tants of the hamlet, and left old Zdenko | 
awaiting his /o-morrow. We joined our 


brothers at Pilsen, whence | have written 
to you this recital, and we are about to 
depart on other quests. And do you 





|rations and corruptions, from his ‘* Gog | 
}and Magog,’’ and all pestilent men and | 
‘women from ‘* Mr. Nutts in the Barber's | 
Chair!’’ Jerrold has, to my mind, the | 
most enviable reputation of all the labor- | 
ers of the London Press. His character 
| is unspotted, his heart big, warm and pure, | 
and his soul eloquent against wrong. No| 
matter how high the quarter, he draws | 


* Martinowiez, to whom this letter was ad- 
| dressed, a distinguished savant and enthusiastic | 
iumine, was beheaded at Buda in 1795, with | 
several Hungarian lords, his accomplices in a 
, Conspiracy. 





all its powers, and married itself to the 
highest reason of which it was the living 
word. Yes, reason and faith fully agreed 
in the doctrine of Christ, in his religion; 
nothing was more rational than his teach- 
ing, nothing required so smal] a sacrifice 
of reason to faith. Has it been thus 


with the different religious doctrines 


‘which have been after him constituted 


in his name, and which have formed and 
still form the divided branches of Chris- 
tianity ¢ 
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ses and resulting from the thought of 
and its grandeur, the thought of Christ | Jesus, destroyed. Thus was the chain 
and his doctrine. It was the faith of the | of the tradition sundered, and the Doctrine 
world’s redemption, the faith of Human-| made the enemy of Humanity’s develop- 
ity’s salvation. This thought was too| ment; confounded with strange notions, 
broad for its times and too strong fur the | which were older than Moses, it led to 
intellects which received it; for hardly,| the great heresy and the great incunsist- 
alas, had Christ paid with his life for|}eney which have unhappily prevailed 
his love to humanity, when the good | among all Christian sects. 

sense of his doctrine was obscured by| All the churches have, in fact, broken 
ignorance and subtlety, and the high and | the primitive or Mosaic traditions, sub- 
complete view of the redemption of uni-| mitted to the yoke of strange doctrines, 
versal humanity by ‘he universal incarna-| and borne contradiction within their sanc- 
tion of love in Humanity, abandoned for |tuaries; for all have condemned, in the 
some narrow and mystical doctrine of a; name of God, the idea of happiness on 
redemption purely indwnidual through the|the earth, at the same time that the real 
sufferings of‘ Jesus Christ. Ah, Jesns| thought of Jesus, germing within them, 
Christ had never said that he came to| guided humanity to realize the conditions 
ransom the individual by jis sufferings, | of its happiness and its terrestrial salva- 
he had said that he came to ransom the |tion, (as well as that of ulterior lives,) 
world by jis doctrine. He had never giv-|by realizing and universalizing on the 
en as the condition of redemption that the| earth, the conditions of justice and of 


Such was, in its purity, its simplicity, 





mine the authority of the Church. For 
how could the people remain always re-. 
spectful spectators of the contradiction 
between the acts of the Church, of its tem-. 
poral invasions, of its luxury, of its riches, 
of its practical cupidity, and of its words, 
its theoretical anathemas against the. 
goods of the world? The Church having 
accepted a principle contrary to human 
nature, could not avoid, whilst. itself 
served by men, to protest by its acts, 
against its principle. 1a sound logie, the. 
Bishop, to be legitimately the spiritual 
chief of his diocese, ought to be the poer- 
est man in it, and the Pope should be 
scandalized if in all Christendom there. 
be found a man more destitute and hum- 
ble than himself.* There has then al- 








| ways prevailed in the Church a flagrant 


discrepancy between acts and principles, 
to such an extent that the supreme Pon- 
tiffs of the religion which condemned the 


earth should load itself with one erime| Love. Strange! Christian Priests taught| vile goods of this world, have shown 
more in causing him to die; he had said| and still teach, Ist. That we must love | themselves so greedy of their acquisition 
that this condition lay in the execution, by | suffering in itself, and beware of seeking as openly to barter for them the goods of 
ail the members of Humanity, of the great | happiness on the Earth, and, 2d. That| the other world. This contradiction was 
command ‘love ye one another,"’ to the | Christianity is the only religion which can | a permanent scandal which could not fail 
sanction of which he sacrificed his life. | establish and secure peace, prosperity,| morally to weaken the Church and to 
We must here forbear to dwell upon | and the well-being of the uations. prepare its downfall.t 
the causes of that change which so anne, Thus two contrary forces, two diver-| The religious heresy which we signal- 
denaturalized true Christianity, that to | gent thoughts, two incompatible tenden-| ize, produced then two great contradie- 
find it pure in the gospels, we must al-|cies lay in the Christianity of the| tions in the Church and in the doctrine. 
ready consider the state of mind of the | past; the real work of Christ, who de- | 
writers, and the inferiority of their point | veloped the tradition and urged Humanity 
of view to that of their master. into the plain path of its Redemption, and | to his fold the sacrament of*confirmation. He 
The characteristic trait of this inferior-|the heretical work of Christian thevlo-| came te our towa with a train, lacqueys, an 
ity is generally found in the substitution | gians who broke the tradition, condemned | equipage. It was a novel spectacle. Next day 
of mysticism for good sense ; hallucinations | human nature, and those relations with the | he officiated and preached us a splendid sermon 
and subtleties for the elevated, calm and| world which are grounded in man’s ma- on the Contumnpt of the goods of the world and 
simple reason of the primitive doctrine. | terial structure, as the industry, art and | or ne = oe —e es = 
aed ’ : | sufferings, in order to gain heaven. Despite my 
It was soon declared that the promise | science developed by his sensations, and | fervor, the contradiction between the sermon 
was accomplished, that the redemption|the gratification of his wants through | and the train of the prelate, scandalized me, 
had taken place through the sacrifice of the resources of nature in her various | and caused reflections which did not greatly 
Jesus ; and since disorder and evil con- kingdoms. Man was forbidden to march | predispose me for receiving the sacred unction. 





* Some months after my first communion, the 
bishop of our diocese made a tour to administer 











tinued still to desolate the earth, this 
redemption must then be taken in the | 
narrow and mystical sense, of a salvation 
purely individual and spiritual concerning 
the other world, to the exclusion of this | 


to their conquest. 

The history of human progress and 
the development of human power during 
these eighteen hundred years, and espe- 


cially during the three last, is the history 


These reflections of a child of ten, are those 
which the people have made, and they have 
done more to undermine the authority of the 
church in the popular mind, than the theoretieal 
discussions of philosophers of which the church 
has so bitterly complained. 


one whose rule had devolved upon Satan. | of the struggle of Humanity, according | + It is now generally believed that Rome no 
Matter and Spirit were arrayed in a hos-| with the principle of Jesus, against the | longer trades in indulgences, or at least that 
ule duality, the oriental dogmas were | obstructions imposed by that dogma which | this game is quite broken up in France. It is a 
re-embodied in definite formulas, and the | we must call the Christian, since it has | Garanana Metly cymes i yy ine 


Qoital . To nal dati | talking familiarly on this subject at the Vatican 
octrine of the two principles, the Per-| been the doctrinal foundation of the | with a Cardinal of the. Count of Remasnidte 


sian mythology and the Platonic theory | Christianity of the Past, though it be the | him, “ However, Monseigneur, if you still issue 
which was derived from it, infected the | very denial of pure Christianity, of the | indulgences, this commerce at the present time 
doctrine of Christ and darkened its pure | doctrine of Jesus ; a doctrine essentially | can be of no great consequence, especially in 
and clear waters. Contempt of the| genial to the development of Humanity. | France.” “Undeceive yourself,” replied the 


: ry’ : . . . ° > i shi be . 
world became the foundation of the re-|The Christianity of history having sub-| ©*"¢inal, smiling. “Your France yet gives us 


ligious law ; suffering was made a virtue, | mitted to. a strange heretical principle pee a yee 

’ ne ’ _ 5 | you could not believe,” added he, “ the number 
proclaimed as being essentially pleasing | which was directly opposed to the genius | o¢ family revelations and of unknown crimes to 
to God; and human nature was con-|of Humanity and to the impulses which | which this sum corresponds.” 1 bear witness 


demned in the greater number of those| urge it to the throne of the world, and | to this answer, which happily allows us to think 
attractions which have been given it by| still being unable to deny Moses and | that if Rome still raises profits on her indul- 


Ged to work out its terrestrial destiny. | Jesus, not only imposed upon itself a | Senees, she at least exacts the confession and 
repentance of the crimes which she absolves, 





Thus was the bond of the temporal with 
the spiritual broken, the social and reli- | 
gious unity, established in the law of Mo- 


perpetual doctrinal contradiction, but en- | 


genders also a monstrous practical] con- 
tradiction which could not fail to under- 


| and no longer grants spiritual impunity for sins 
| and crimes yet to be committed. There has 
| then been progress made. 
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principles with each other. 

2d. Scandalous contradiction between 
acts and words. 

And the capital contradiction, of a 


Ist. Fundamental contradiction of the | been in its turn a work of dissolution, but 
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of an ultrograde or progressive tendency. 
Philosophy, without seeing the future 











ja is not in the slightest degree incar- 
nated in facts: our society honors it but 
Nothing is less aston- 





| does not obey it. 


clearly, without religiously affirming to! ishing than that it should be thus, since 


| 


man that he is made for a determined 


doctrine at war with human nature, with | destiny, for a pre-established harmony, 
the tendencies of Humanity and its ge-| without bringing him a new doctrine, 
nius, so that the religion founded upon | without giving him ful] and strong faith 
this heresy closed against man the road|that God calls him to take in hand the 
of progress which it ought to have open-| government of the world in order to hortations, whose impotence is proved by 


ed to him. 
what has been done. We must consider 
the times and circumstances, and we can- 
not deny that there have been great minds 
and great hearts among those who have 


most zealously embroiled human intellect | 


in these errors. But these errors have 
not the less involved deplorable results. 
If Christianity had been a pure, logical, 


the doctrine of Jesus, the human mind 


, 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


} 


Our aim is not here to blame | universalize there Peace, Order, Attrae- 


tive Industry and Happiness; phi- 
losophy has raised the condemnation 
which false Christianity had east upon 
the world. It has grown proud upon the 
conquests of man, it has urged him in 
the paths of science and of the arts, it has 
applauded the developments of his power, 


| up to our own times, Christian Catholics, 
‘and Christian philosophers themselves, 
'have known no other tendencies to practi- 
eal Christianity than simple moral exhor- 
‘tations addressed to the individual; ex- 


the experience of ages, and which should 
| they inundate the world fur thousands of 
| years to come, would have no more prac- 
tical effect than they have had hitherto, 
so long as the social form shall continue 
to put the interests and passions of men at 
war with each other. It is irrational, it is 
mere folly, to remain always in the anin- 


excited his strength, emancipated his rea- | telligent routine of this barren moraliza- 
broad and comprehensive growth from! son, glorified and kindled his genius. 


| 
' 
| 
| 


It is clear that the movement of the 


| tion of the individual ; to address always 
‘and only the individual, as if the social 


descending the majestic course of an im-| modern philosophical spirit, as we look | circumstances which pervert the individ- 
posing tradition whose source remounted | down upon it from a higher point, is a| ual, whieh give a false direction to his 
to the origin of the world, might, un-/ reaction of the genius of Humanity, not) passions, and whence the whole evil 


der the combined power of reason and 
faith have advanced under full sail to- 
wards the promised redemption, towards 
its destiny of glory and of Harmony. 
But in mixing with itself a contradictory 
principle, and a dogma opposed to the 
genius of man and to his development, 
the doctrine paralyzed instead of awaken- 
ing human intellect, misled, in place of 
guiding it, and introduced into its own 
Thus 
it is easy to see how this fatal principle 


blood a fatal leaven of corruption. 


. ' 
whose danger the church itself could nev- 


er see, prepared the success of Protes- | 


tantism and of the modern Philosophy. 
In the contradiction between acts and 
professions, Luther and his partizans 
found a fair entrance for the lever of 
Protestantism which crumbled such 
large stones out of the Church. 
tantism unhappily was a work of revolt, 
a work without sight of a positive future, 
and not comprehensive. In its reaction 
against the worldly pomps and the sean- 
dalously illogical luxury of Rome, Pro- 
testantism established a naked, cold, color- 
less worship, founded an abstract fanati- 


eism, and pleased itself in a Puritan strait- 


ness and narrowness, which darkened 
with all its pride and hatred against 


Rome, the sad, sombre, lugubrious dog- 
ma of the world’s curse. 

Protestantism has -doubtless aided rea- 
son to free itself from the old authority 
by a revolt unhappily become necessary ; 
but considered in itself and dogmatically, 
it is very certain that it has been only a 
work of dissolution and of strongly retro- 


grade tendency. ° Philosophy has also 


* Inasmuch as it carried out farther that di- 
vorce of Spirit from Matter whose at-one-meut 
was taught by Christ, and gave over more ab- 
sovlutely to evil the kingdom of this world and 


of the senses, which Christ in his mediation be- 


Protes- | 


against the Christianity of Jesus, but 
against the heretical and anti-human doe- 
trines of his successors. And in truth, 
with what can the Church reproach this 
spirit? for returning eighteen hundred 
years to find again the pure doctrine of 
Jesus, or for preserving in Christianity 


what Jesus had given it, whilst reject-' 


ing the impure alloy of fatal or absurd 
which for hundred 
years have tarnished the lustre of the 
Who in 
our age have preached against true 
Christianity, against the principles of 
Christ, against the doctrine of Peace, 
Love and Union of the human family 
which he has brought upon the earth, 
which he told us was all the law and the 
prophets, and for which he died upon the 
crosst None!'— The doctrine of true 
essential Christianity, of the excellence 
of Peace, and of the union of men with 
each other and with God, is to day spread 
among all civilized nations, and will one 
day be recognized by all yet groping in 
the darkness of Savageism and Barbar- 
But what does not exist to-day, 


dogmas eighteen 


Master's imperishable thought? 


ism. 
what never has existed, and the object for 
which all religious men must strive, is 
the application of the idea, the realiza- 
tion of the aim, the establishment of 
practical Christianity. 

In theory, in profession of faith, doubt- 
less our society is Christian, since it re- 
cognizes and accepts the excellence of the 
doctrine of Jesus. 

In practice it is far otherwise, the idea 


of Christ reigns in the world of ideas. | 


It has penetrated minds, and philosophy 
but this 


idea of Christ governs no social relations, 


has contributed to this result; 


tween Spirit and Matter came to redeem and 
consecrate, by incarnating in its practical rela- 


tions, the principle of Love. 


arises, were absolutely nothing. Is there 
a stranger chimera, a more unreasonable 
| Utopia, than to expect the good of uni- 


| versalizing individual virtue in social cir- 


cumstances whose nature is to stifle 
virtue and to generate crime, where vice 
has always been the rule and virtue the 
exception, where virtuous men can scarce- 
ly manage to live tegether and to on- 
derstand each other? But, great God, 
the experience has now lasted a long 
\time; and they are all absurd enough, 
these eternal. moralizers, to have been 
pouring copiously their moral waters, for 
so many centuries, into tubs full of holes, 
without having been able to understand 
that the condition remaining the same, 
they would never be able to fill them. If 
this maneuvre were only ridiculous we 


might console ourselves, but we must 
observe that this futile labor has so long 
prevailed that it has taken away the very 
thought of useful labor: all effort being 
vainly employed to moralize and to re- 
moralize individuals in the hope of bring- 
ing them to good, we have not thonght of 
attacking the evil at its origin, that is, in 
the social constilution which engenders it, 
which turns to evil the passions and 
innate faculties which another order of 
things would turn to good. Thus faith 
in the efficieney of the vain words of an 
impetent moralism, has deceived intelli- 


J ‘ 
'gence and prevented it from attending to 

To realize the thought of love 
union, we must create social 


we have hitherto created 


its work. 


jand of 


institutions ; 
only sermons. 
| If we seek the cause of this fallacious 
direction of human intellect, we shall 
find it still in the fatal influenee of the 
dogma of the contempt of the earth, and 
of the affairs of this world. 

How, in faet, under the action of this 
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dogma, whose whole energy was em-/| but to conduct Humanity entire to its|ety. When we consider this general 
ployed to detach man from the earth, | glorious destiny ; if it had known how to| term of property, the earth, it is evident 
could he recognize that the ar rangement preserve its dominion over the mind of! that we shall find nothing like individual 
and organization of the things of the the people, always marching at their| appropriation. The entire globe is di- 
earth was the capital question of the head ; great evils, deplorable struggles | vided into empires, kingdoms, provinces, 
reign of Harmony upon the earth, the| and long delays might have been spared. | communes, which are distributed among 
absolute condition of the establishment of, Ovr age would not have undergone the | vacem, nations, phalanxes or townships. 
good, of the accomplishment of the law | | tortures of scepticism, the cruel pangs of | This first degree of distribution is in 
of Jesus? Jesus had indicated the aim,| the combat between faith and reason, | some sort the skeleton of property in hu- 
the religious union of the human fam-) authority and intelligence, —the genius | manity. 








ily, — the task of human intelligence was | of revolutions would not have shaken the 
to discover the social institutions capable | nations and Jaid waste the earth. Doubt- 
of realizing this union, and now the dog-| less we shall attain unity, despite this 
ma, teaching that we must abandon and | | intestine war of ideas, and these armed 
despise all that concerns the earth, en-| schisms of human intelligences; how 
closed in the narrow circle of a vain) much happier and more beautiful how- 
individual morality this great thought of | ever would it not have been, that Ha- 
Christ, which could only bear fruit under | manity, warned by the word which has 
the condition of leading intelligence to | resounded for eighteen centuries, and 


discover a true organization of the inte-| knowing through this word the aim of| 


rests of this world! its attainment, should have marched di- 


We have shown how the doctrine of 


adulteration of strange dogmas, whose 


rectly in close ranks, and rallied onder 


Jesus, which should lead intelligence to} the banner of a single and poteut author- 
state and to solve the problem of social | 


destiny, has been struck barren by the | 


ity for the conquest of its terrestria) des- 
tiny,* which is its legitimate and har- | 
monic dominion over the world. But the | 


Let us go down into the commune or 
township; there, we still admit that the 
immovable soil belongs to the Species 
represented by the Phalanx, which is a 
perpetual being. 

Upon this domain, cultivated in a uni- 
| 9 manner, it is man’s mission to de- 
|velop life and riches; man incessaatly 
| appropriates to himself physical nature. 
And God has given him an immense at- 
traction for this function of appropriation, 
which is at once the recompense of labor, 
the incitement to a new activity and the 
source of creation: the means of enjoy- 
‘ing and the means of producing. Ap- 
| propriation,— that is the whole industrial 


influence, deceiving the mind, carried it | past is past, and only the future remains | man. 


away from the field of social inquiries, to| to us. On, then, for the future! 


plunge it in idle, selfish, barren, and 
mystical contemplations, or to cast it into | 


impotent systems of individual moraliza- | 


tion. We have shown how these dog- 
mas were, with all their authority over the 





mind of the people, opposed to the march 
of Humanity towards the conquest of its | 
terrestrial destiny, — and how that mind, 
impelled by the instinct of its development, 
had little by little disentangled itself from | 
the meshes of these dogmas, by throw-| 
ing off the authority of the church | 
which imposed them. As the charch re- | 
fused to raise the condemnation which it| 
had cast upon the world, it was inevitable | 
that the world must end by divorcing 


itself from the church. 

This divorce, accomplished in the ideas | 
of modern society, has been registered 
by philosophy. Every candid and un- 
prejudiced man will attribute this separa- 
tion to the obstinacy of the church, in con- 
tinuing the obstruction, the dogmas intro- | 
duced into Christianity after the time of 
Jesus; since the modern mind, in freeing 
itself from the church, has retained the 
principles promulgated by Jesus, and has 
propagated them with ardor, though up 
to our own day, it has not known how to 
realize the social] transformation which 
could give them life, and incarnate them 
in humanity. 

Let us not fear to say it, this divorce 
of the church from the world, this revolt 
against the authority whose vast net-work 
governed Europe, 
for if 
such an authority could have understood 


and imposing unity 
has been in itself a great evil; 


that its task was not only to withdraw 
some souls from the grip of the devil, 


! 
| 
i 
| 


To be Continued. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF “LA PHALANGE.” 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


OF PROPERTY, AND THE VARIOUS LE- 
GITIMATE MODES OF ACQUIRING IT. 





Attractions are proportional] to Destinies. 
The Series distributes the Harmonies. 





THIRD SECTION. 


PROPERTY. 


[. General Principles. 
We shall now apply the principles just 
/explained to the question of Property. 
Man is the monarch of creation. To 
him the earth has been entrusted; the 


soil and its riches are his property. In 
this great Unity, we have to seek Vari-| 


*'The Genesis of Moses is all full of this! 


idea, that the terrestrial destiny of man is the 
government of the earth. It is expressed in the 


most formal and conspicuous manner in the Ist 


chapter, where after having furnished the earth | 


with its animal and vegetable creations, God 
makes man in his own image, and gives him 
authority over all the created kingdoms, Man 
made in the image of the God who reigns in 
the heavens, and who governs the harmonies 
of worlds, can ouly fulfil his destiny in reigning 


| over the earth and presiding over the harmony 
of the things of this world, whose care is con- | 


fided to him. Far from its being the will of God 
that man should neglect the earth and abandon 
the care of things entrusted to him, the will of 
God is that man, displaying his intelligent activ- 
ity, should establish and maintain in the domain 
of his empire the laws of order and of harmony 
which God establishes and maintains in the 
kingdom of the Heavens. 


>| detriment of others ; 


Treasures evermore increasing, then, 
are brought forth by the power and 
genius of man. It is im this movadle 
| mass that we have to seek Variety ; it is 
‘in this element of things produced, of 
| fruits, values and immaterial riches, that 
| we have to seek by what laws the indi- 
one acquires, what part returns to him 
in the general creation. 

Property has been defined: ‘ That 
hich is proper to each oae, that which 
| belongs to ene to the exclusion of others.” 

| This definition is narrow ; we do not ac 
| cept it. We shall say in temms more 
| general: ‘* Property is what belengs te 
/mvan.’’ It will instantly appear how im- 
portant the shade that separates these two 
| definitions. 

Every man ought to be, every man is 
a proprietor. Assuredly this great neces- 
sary fact should have its fitting Jaws, 
should translate itself into institutions. 
| We limit ourselves here to a discussion 
on the primitive manners of aequiring, 
on the principal modes of participation ia 
the social riches. 

Since the right belongs to al), these 
| modes must be such that they shall oever 
constitute a privilege for some to the 
and, on the other 
hand, they must guarantee an exercise of 
the right as extensive as the legitimate 
desire. 


= 


What principles shall guide us in de- 
termining these modes of participation t 
Shall we have recourse to the analysis of 
actual facts in order to conclude that 
these facts are wrong? 


Shall we press 
to shipwreck certain true prineiples with 
their vicious application? Shall we set 
out with an @ prort of eivilized wisdem! 
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Shall we invoke vague principles, as | based on the free series. 
justice, fraternity, and so forth, princi-| necessary functions, and the supreme 
ples so poorly understood even by those law of fitness, go to confirm this @ priori. 
who have the best intention? Shall we | That man may live and fulfil his desti- | 
arrange things according to reason ? | ny, it is necessary that he be placed, 
But we have the reason of M. Portalis, | from the day of his birth, in the condi- 
the reason of M. Guizot, of M. Passy, of | tions of a full development of his organi- 
M. Troplong, of M. Laferriere, of M. | zation and of all his faculties. That is 
Dupin, of M. Agniés, of M. Pradhon, of incontestably the will of God. 
M. Vidal, of M. Pecqueur, of M. Cabet,) Let us carry ourselves back to the day 
without counting those of other countries, | of Creation. 
without counting 
reason is right’ (Quelle raison aura rai-| upon the globe in the fulness of their 
son?) powers. A true representation of man 
In truth, in this world of simplists, we | implies a series of contrasted ages, since 
should be almost sure of wandering from | in no other manner could each find his 
confusions into, confasious. Let us ad-| own functions. 
dress ourselves to a higher quarter. Let) when the children of God were left to 
us recur to fixed principles, to universal | themselves, they found themselves, for | 
laws. 
ble and of the reasoning, in my opinion | This education exceptionally completed, | 


The reasons sa 











Thus, at the moment) 














LS 


s anternatty Catholic and "Christian it is! 
How little do its cold and narrow lap, its 
| literal lessons, take the place of the 
paternal and maternal care at once, in 
which the first human beings were all 
nourished, of that vivifying breath by 
which the earth saw Adam spring forth 
in his power and in his beauty ! 

Every one then should be able to take 


freely around him whatever is necessary 
Tradition, reason, science, | 
the dead. Which | all indicate that the first men appeared | 


to this essential want of development 
which makes him man. Material and 
spiritual nourishment ; an education such 
that the body may attain its full growth, 
such that all the sentiments may be ex- 
panded, all the faculties developed, all 
the vocations called out; and finally, the 
means of interchanging these sentiments, 
of applying these faculties, of rendering 


To all the reasons of the reasona- | ‘the most part, provided and brought up. | useful these vocations, the instruments of 
| labor : 


— here is the minimum whieh so- 


it is better to prefer the science of man. | although elementary, was the divine lega- ciety owes to all its members, here is the 


I leave to those who are more fortunate |cy of Adam. 
the sphere of abstract and mathematical | 
proofs, and confine myself to the domain | anthropogonic fact contains simply a les- 
of the active faculties. 

Where shall we find a better principle family duty and nothing more. 


man soul! What surer guide to regu-| dence, had, with one unitary breath, 
late human relations than the nature of developed all the forces, all the faculties, 
man himselft We have established, as all the vocations, of which the germ was 
an incontestible axiom, that social institu- | deposited in each creature. 


self, one as to the unity of his being, human scale, equally impregnated, re- 
various as to his different springs. Just turned a different sound; but each re- 
institutions, we have said, are the me-| sounded in all its intensity and in its 
chanisms adequate to the soul's forms of | perfect purity. Each character found 


ogous in their principles to the principle | burst.* 
of the furces whence they emanate. |the Creator wished man to expect here- 

We have seen that in the first degree of 
analysis, Love (the source of all social | 
relations) has four special modes of 
action ; and we have shown how to each 
of these modes of action there corres- | 
ponds a species of series, from the free | 
mode to the potential, which combines 
and synthetizes. 


‘divided, contradictory, feeble impulsions 
of the individual family’ No, God does 
not wish that the aid given to man, in 
order to be efficacious, should be thus 
strown about at random. 
to man the direction of social] movement 
God designed his own place to be worthily 
supplied, and it is not from him that this 
miserable shiftlessness and monstrous in- 
equality proceed, which now preside over 
the rearing and education of children, 


Since property is the industrial man, 
if there be economy of means and unity 
the 
modes of participation in the collec- 
tive social wealth must 
to the forces of the soul; in other 
words, if Attractions are proportioa- 
al to Destinies, and if the Series dis- 
tributes the Harmonies, the institutions 
of property must agree with the cardinal 
passions, aud the modes of appropriation 


in the laws of the living world, 


correspond 
errors and of sufferings, society seems at 
last to be deciphering the sense of the 
divine mystery ; the children of the poor 
are adopted, (witness the public nurseries 
(ereches) and halls of asylum,) the prin- 
ciple of gratuitous unitary education is 
proclaimed, But how far still from com- 
|prehending its mission is the university, 
which every year has itself solemnly 
addressed as alma parens! How very 


must be based upon the series. 


II. 


Manners of Acquiring, corresponding 
with the Necessary Functions, with the 
Wants and Rights of Man. 


* Hugh Doherty says that Adam is nothing 
MAJOR MODES. 


but a swarm of colonizers from the upper 


We say that there exists a manner of worlds. 


This hypothesis, 
acquiring, a mode of participation, which 


corresponds to Friendship and which is 


analogy render very rational, is equally favora- 
ble to our proposition. 


| son for fathers, that it offers the type of 
Assur- | 
of analysis than in the bottom of the hu-| edly, the just God, in his universal provi- | ty, define it: 


To this all- | 
oe ots | 
tions can only be the image of man him-/ powerful inspiration, each note of the | 


more than this: 
activity, and they are necessarily anal- itself harmoniously developed at one 
How, then, can we suppose that 


In committing | 


Nevertheless, after so many centuries of | 


which the laws of 


first right of every one. This is the 


And let it not be said that this great) principle of Communism. 


It will be seen that we go further than 
certain communists who, in their embar- 
rassment, not daring to proseribe proper- 
‘** The right of the individ- 
‘ual to the thing exelusively produced by 
himself.’” Man, in a harmonie society, 
appropriates to himself, by right, as we 
have just shown, every thing that is 
indispensable to his normal development, 


without there being any account taken of 


his part in production, and even before 
he is able to produce anything. And 
even afier a man has 
completed his education, after he has 
aequired the rank of citizen,* he still 


finds opportunity to glean at liberty, to 
after his integral development from the | 


appropriate to himself a certain quantity 
of common things, which society leaves 
strown about, as it were, upon its sur- 
face. It is the extension of the right to 
the minimum ; it is the principle of tole- 
rance written in this verse of the gospel : 


»|** And it came to pass that the Lord went 


through the corn-fields, and his disciples 
plucked the ears of corn and did eat.’’ 

Such is the first degree of participa- 
tion, the first manner of acquiring, which 
rests absolutely on the principle of equal- 
ity, and corresponds to Friendship. 
Among friends, every thing is common. 
This is appropriation in the confused 
mode. Let us see whether this principle 
of equality, so just and so necessary in 
its origin, can continue to control exelu- 
sively the act of appropriation. 

Suppose man, under a unitary integral 
education, developed according to the 
designs of God ; — what next? The un- 
telding of the soul is perfect, its exercise 


* We anol not state that we wish to be 
understood as speaking here of woman, as well 
as of man, and that in Harmony, the rights of 
&c., pertain 


citizenship, election, government, 


| to both sexes. 
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is free; it is then the Creator who pro-| 
ceeds to speak. Every where, to our 
attentive reason, inequality displays it- 
self. Equality was in the first place 
necessary in order that man might pro- 
duce himself entire ; and from the bosom 
of this equality immediately springs hie- | 
rarchy. Physical beauty, intellectual | 
power, moral grandeur, every thing is | 
different, and every thing distributed on 
a progressive scale. All these forces, 
when you come to put them in action, to. 
apply them to the creation of riches and 
the government of the terrestrial life, 
produce unequal results; their works. 
have different values. Thus, in human 
labor, the co-operation of some is more, 
productive than that of others. 

There is in this superiority, no doubt, 
the sign of a celestial gift, and conse- 
quently more responsibility and loftier| 
duties ; but, with the responsibility and | 
duty, should there not also be a greater 
recompense? Will any one pretend to 
quote the authority of seminaries and 
academies of moral and political sciences, | 
and oppose to us the exclusive doctrines | 
of humility and abnegation, referring 
men to heaven to seek there a remunera- 
tion refused to them on earth! Certain- | 
ly, we will not permit these simplistic 
advocates of equality to refer us to these 
pitiable errors, under the pretext of a 
social] ideal. Responsibility, then, to the 
most productive, to the most able; but) 
so too a proportional recompense : and re- | 
compense in the two spheres, material and 
spiritual, riches and glory; for so the 
law of Unity requires. 

To what do labors lead, directly and 
indirectly’ ‘To production, to appropria- 
tion. Out of this mass of wealth pro- 
duced, each will have therefore (besides 
the minimum) a part proportional to what 
he has contributed, to what he has done; * 
and this part will be awarded to him by 
the judgment of his peers; his right 
will be measured and determined practi- 
eally by election. 

Here then is the second right of man 
in regard to property ; here is the second 
manner of acquiring, which corresponds | 
to Ambition, to the measured séries. 
This mode is the hyper-major ; this right 
is the fruit of the capital act of the! 
material administration of the globe, of 
creation, and it is consecrated by the free | 
election of the series, by justice itself. | 
In the ratio of the superiority of this’ 
source, and of this sanction, more ex- 
tended prerogatives are due to it. So, 
when the question shall arise for Social 





* This is the principle of Fourier: Propor- 
tional Repartition to Capital, to Labor and to 
Talent. This principle is found mutilated and 
perverted in the Saint-Simonian formula: “ Jo 
each according to his capacity, and to each ca- 
pacity according to its work.” 





more easily to know what are the two, 





Science to determine the limits in this| that he produces to the community. In 
order of facts, to produce the special this manner of disposing of property, we 
treatise upon property, it wiil perhaps be find the universal character which we 
necessary to remember the principle wéi have remarked in the appropriation of the 
et abuti, and w award its recompense to minimum. These two modes spring 
the right of appropriation hyper-major. | from the cardinal passion of Friendship, 
|of which they reflect the properties. 
We see, it is like an exchange, an ad- 

We know then now, the natural and vance between childhood and the state. 
just basis of a double right of individual The state makes advances, for which it 
appropriation. It is anderstood that each | is remunerated afterwards. Childhood 
individual takes in the first place, fenaby | ies and Jets who will take; it satis- 


and equally, what is necessary to his/| fies its own wants and consecrates its 


MINOR MODES. 


normal development ; and that each, be-| right of alienating to the support of 


sides this, having a right to a share in Unity. 

the production to which he has contrib- | In the group of Ambition, in the 
uted, receives from his peers a remunera- series of repartition, where all receive 
tion proportional to his general share in | what is proportionally due to them, each 
the productive forces. The minimum one freely gives up one part of his own, 


_and the prvportional retribution, analo- which goes to make up the budget of the 


gous to Friendship and Ambition, are of Regency. 
the major order. Are there not other| There are two other manners of dis- 
sources of appropriation? Let us look, posing, and consequently of acquiring, 
continuing to analyze the wants of man which we shall qualify by the term 
and the rights which correspond to these minor. These belong especially to senti- 
wants. ment, they connect more direetly with 
If man appropriates anything to him- individualism than with unity-ism. One , 
self, evidently it is in order to use it; if is donation. ‘** To give is to love,” said 
he gains anything, it is to dispose of it. | an amiable and sincere philosopher; ** to 
Will he make what he possesses only | receive, is to learn to love. In delicate 
serve the satisfaction of his physical and | souls, it is loving already, and that deep- 
intellectual wants, bis individual fanta- ly.’’ The gift has the spontaneousness 
sies and pleasures? Will he not know of Love; it is a want more of the hyper- 
how to make some use of it outside of minor group than of any other.* A lov- 
himself. Wili his right of disposing of er would like to have the disposal of the 
it be simple, or will it be composite? In whole world, that he might give it away. 


this world of Harmony, where all is It is in like manner the property of the el- 


leagued together to realize unity, will lipse, that every thing which sets out from 


there be division, schism between the in-| one of its foci is referred to the other; that 


dustrial and the affective man? In a so- between the two every thing reflect#and 
ciety whose creed is Love, will the eapi- | divides itself with a vivid impulse. — The 
tal act of the appropriation of physical | other manner of acquiring, which springs 
nature be of no profit for the heart? No, | from the right of using in a composite 
property should be an instrument of col-| mode, is inheritance. Just as man trans- 
lective and of individual accords, iate-| mits his blood, his intelligence, his soul, 
rial pleasures themselves concurring in so it is a want and a happiness to him to 
the union of souls. Man has a need) bequeath this other part of himself, his 
of giving, of expanding over his fellows! property. 


'the treasure of his riches as well as the; Butit will be objected, to accept a leg- 


treasure of his affections. Man there-| acy, a donation in the combined order, is 
fore can transmit what belongs to him,|to leave free field to fantasies, and to 
ean alienate the acquisitions of his right | unjust caprices ; it is to encourage avar- 
of property. Let us see what will be the | ice with some, narrow and blind affections 
natural modes of alienation, of trenemio- | with others. There is a larger way than 
sion. By this digression we shall enn) Cee a ee eee 
were admitted in Association. As it is, they 
| take only the smallest part, which does not 
; _. . | prevent each of their members from gaining the 

In Harmony, the child, exercising in| ¢... jots in other eceupetions ; bat, tue to 
the superior or religious function of their character of congregation, of unitary 


manners of acquiring of the minor order. 


Friendship (Lite Hordes) abandons all * | philanthropy, they have for a statute the indi- 





+ _ rect contempt of riches, and devotion to the re- 
* Let us remember that all, in the phraseol-| pugnant functions which they exercise as & 

ogy of movement, always understands an excep- | point of honor.” 

tion. Here are Fourier’s words about the retri- * It is a rare thing that one ruins himself for 


bution of the Little Hordes : “ Although their la- | 
bor is the most difficult from the want of direct | 


attraction, yet the Little Hordes receive the 
lowest remuneration of all the Series. They 


| would not accept anything, if such a refusal 


his friends, his corporation, or even for his 
children : but nothing is more common than a 
man committing such follies for his mistress, 
especially than a woman sacrificing every thing 
to her lover or her husband, 
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this of deriving from the spirit of proper- | spends, throws away, destroys ; the other 


ty a profit for the heart. Let every man 
return all that he possesses to the State : * 
is not this an exercise of the affective 
passions! This is giving oneself away, 
surely, this is expanding oneself over the 
bosom of the great fraternal family, 
without the inconvenience of little pre- 
ferences and unmerited favors. — We re- 
ply, if property, once recognized, accrues 
entirely to the state, we see not where 
there exists for the individual the free ex- 
ercise of the right of disposing of it. 
The individual will have the right to do 
his duty, the right to be obliged to give 
to the universal, to transmit himself per- 
force to all his brothers. — No, no. 
cannot mask by empty words the priva- 
tion of the individual right. It is neces- 
neity, my whole liberty should be pre- 
served. I wish to he able to dispose of 
what is mine in favor of all, if it suits 
me; in favor of some, if it is the desire 
of my heart; and if it is my pleasure, 
even enthusiastic impulse and blind fanta- 
sy shall be the reason and the measure of 
my gifts. 
good,’’ since ‘* reason was not made to 
contradict in us the propensities which 


Since *‘human nature is 


You | 


other 
words, it is the spirit of progress and the 


saves, collects, preserves. In 
spirit of social conservation ; it is radia- 
With the first 
character, impatient to use a thing, inces- 


santly in quest of new things, every thing 


tion and absorption. 


would be squandered, every object would 
disappear before exhausting its useful ser- 
vice ; there would be no handing down. 
The other type forms happily the equili- 
The 
does not believe that any one can save 


brium to this. pure conservative 
things and take care of things as well as 
himself. In Harmony, these individual 
characters will extend also to collective 
unities. There will be Phalanxes cele- 
brated for their spirit of order; there will 


/be others skilful to consume brilliantly, 
sary to me, to myself, that my sponta- 


lead us to fortn the very legitimate desire 


of happiness,’ + by what right can you 
deny, contradict, repress the pious attrac- 
tions of familism and of love, the charm- 
ing attractions of favoritism ? 

You wish inheritance done away with, 
because, in our false state of society, the 
miser guards to the last day his useless 
treasure, and would bury it with him in 
his Yomb. True science is that which 
knows how to turn to good, forces which 
are perverted or injurious. Avarice 
transformed, becomes a precious social 
faculty. There are amongst human 
characters, in their relation with created 
riches, two types, both essential. One 


* Morelly, whom the communists seem to ac- 
cept as their master (so far as a communist can 
recognize any superiority,) Morelly says in a 
concise way: “There belongs to man of the 
products of his industry only the part which ur 
uUsEs; the rest belongs to humanity.” A sin- 
gular mixture this of materialism, egoism and of 
universal fraternity ! 

t Morelly, M M. Vidal, Villegardelle, and all 
the communists. The Saint-Simonians also ac- 
knowledge these just bases. 

t We need not say that we do not defend the 
right of age, the spirit of caste, the privileges of 
education and other monstrous forms of inheri- 
tance, which patriarchalism has handed down 
to civilization. In view of the actual abuses, 
M. Eugene Sue has reason to exclaim: “ In- 
But the illus- 


trious socialist writer has too much justice to 


heritance, that great iniquity!” 


condemn a principle on account of the abuses 
which have been derived from it. As well con- 
demn possession itself; as well proscribe the 
spirit of family from which the whole evil pro- 


ceeds, 


and famous for prodigality; and such a 
collector or amasser of treasures in the 
Isle of France, not finding around him an 
heir worthy of his genius, and mistrust- 
ing the spendthrift ardor of the Creoles, 
his compatriots, will choose for his lega- 
tee the illustrious Phalanx of Fourmis, 
or of Judea. 

But shall we stop at the uncertain ob- 
jections of civilized reason, when the 
commandments of God are echoed in our 
hearts! It is a law, a law of universal 
life, which condemns these tendencies to 
exclusive equality, to confused unity; it 
is Attraction. God does not wish that 
every heart, with equal passions, shall 
contain an equal love for all; for he has 
placed in our souls the Cabalist and the 
Papillon with Favoritism; God wishes 
the free and flexible fraternity of friend- 
ship, the elective ardors of love, the 
determined affections of the family, the 


hierarchal ties of ambition, the poten- 


tial exercises of the successive degrees of 
Unity-ism ; and not the compound com- 
munism of souls, the stifling of life in 
mere identity. 
fore, should permit man’s natural prefer- 


ences to manifest themselves in all things, | 


if these institutions profess to realize so- 
cial destinies proportional to attractions. 
The Series, which distributes the harmo- 
nies,* commands that we should expand 


our possessions as well as our soul in) 


varied and hierarchal modes, or in the 
serial mode. 


* Here let us make an important observation. 
We must not believe that every Series distrib- 
utes every harmony. When Fourier makes use 
of the general terms Series and Attraction, in 
these two sacred propositions: the Series dis- 
tribute the harmonies; Attractions are propor- 


tional to destinies ; he means to say integral at- 


traction, the series par excellence, the series of 


series. ‘This is evident from the following 
phrase in his last manuscript published in La 
Phalange: “We come to nothing by studying 
secret of nature is 


the free series; the whole 


concealed in the measured series; they are the 


only echoes of the laws of Unity.” 





Social institutions, there- | 









| Attraction is so far from attaching us 
|to the ideal of Communism or of Saint- 
| Simonianism, in which all things are eon- 
‘founded in the mass, or in power, that 
when we interrogate the general fact and 
'the sentiment which inspires it, we re- 
‘mark this: that the spirit of disposal or 
‘of alienation follows, since it is in the 
ininor order, an inverse progression to 
that of the principle of Unity, whieh 
draws all towards the pivot; that each 
individual has a particular attraction to 
rob himself in favor of the beings who 
are nearest to his feelings. Ina general 
| formula, we may distribute the want of 
| disposing by legacy and by testament, ac- 
cording to the following decreasing scale : 


Donation: lovers, children, friends, sect; 
the State. 

TestamMeENT: children, lovers, sect, friends ; 
the State. 


Adwmirable foresight of the Supreme 
Organizer, who does not permit Unity to 
absorb the individual, and who derives 
perfect order from the equilibrium of the 
two forces, the centripetal and the centri- 
fugal. And so ought Science to encour- 
age the attraction of the heart, instead of 
oppressing individual liberty.* In the 
state of social subversion in which hu- 
manity has lived thus far, it has required 
the compelle intrare, the law of constraint 
in all degrees to protect the principle of 
Unity; in Harmony, on the contrary, 
the savans will be continually occupied 
with seeking delicate combinations to 
balance the universal and enthusiastic ac- 
tion of Unityism by the action of favor- 
itism, to sow the surface of social life 
with the charms of surprise and of capri- 
cious fancy. 


PIVOTAL MODE. 

We have counted four manners of ac- 
quiring and of disposing: two major, 
more especially determined by reason, by 
the principle of order; and two minor, 
particularly inspired by sentiment and by 
liberty ; all together realize justice. — 
These modes of participation in the social 
riches: the minimum, donation, propor- 
tional retribution, and inheri/ance, corres- 
pond to the cardinal passions, Friendship, 
Love, Ambition, Familism; and to the 
serial types: the free, the dual, the 
measnred, and the balanced. 

It remains to find a manner of acquir- 





* Victor Considerant said one day: “If indi- 
vidual appropriation, if inheritance and dona- 
tion did not exist, it would be necessary to in- 
vent them in order to perfect social harmony.” 
This property of a harmonic bond, which capi- 
tal possesses in Association, has been expressed a 
thousand times in the most formal manner by 
Fourier. It was altogether gratuitous therefore 
in M. Vidal to write: “ Fourier has not, like 
the Saint-Simonians and other socialists, broken 
openly with capital and inheritance. He has 
circumvented them, he has turned them, render. 
ing them in some sort useless in the future.” 
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ing, @ mode of participation, having the! 
pivotal character and corresponding to | 
Unity-ism, and to the potential series. 
This central source, from which each 
may draw and appropriate to himself in a 
unitary mode, is the Associative Trea- 
sury. From this focus of publie riches 
descends over all the members of the 
Phalanx the right of property under its 
pivotal form. The unitary mode of ap- 
propriation consists in each one’s taking 
part according to his degree, in the means 
of enjoyment concentrated in the Phalanx. 
This unitary participation, by virtue of 


the law of contact of extremes, offers re-. 
lations with the minimum. The Com-| 


munists, faithful to their principle of pro- 
miscuous equality, so mnch so that they do 
not seek to distinguish things from one 
another, have not failed to confound all 
things under the name of common goods : 
houses, streets, theatres, museums, cities, 
libraries, ball-rooms, horses, equipages, 
furniture, jewelry, canals, routes, rivers, 
laboratories, fétes and solemn galas, &c. 
To them, all this is identical, and all the 
members of association share in all these 
goods equally and identically. ‘This is an 
error, and with a little attention, if we 
are guided by principles of order and 
harmony, we shall easily distinguish the 
things which society abandons promiscu- 
ously to common use, the museums, li- 
braries, laboratories, rail-roads, public 
squares, &c. &c., from things equally 
accessible to all, but of which the whole 
society finds it just and useful to hierarch- 
alize the enjoyment, so to speak. ‘Thus, 
in Association, lodgings in the Phalans- 
tery, places at the theatre, and at festivi- 
ties, horses, equipages, the robes and par- 
aphernalia of honor, the banners, every 
thing which we now eal! the furniture 
and jewels of the Crown,—all these 
things will be occupied and assigned ac- 
cording to an order of legitimate prece- 
dencies, in proportion to each one’s re- 
cognized rights to funetions, grades, so- 
cial honors and favors. 

Thus, then, the publie revenue is, for 
each one, the source of a unitary proper- 
ty. There is established, at the centre, 
a composite movement, a double har- 
monic vibration: the Regency receiving 
from the diverse and always free contri- 
butions of the whole a considerable por- 
tion of the wealth produced, which in its 
turn it transforms into means of enjoy- 
ment, and places at the disposal of the 
whole. The Treasury of the Phalanx, 
how is it constituted, of what elements is 
it formed! from what sources can this 
appropriation, governed by the Regency, 
proceed, if it be not from the very same 
which nourish individual appropriation! 
The Regency, that is to say the Phalanx 
considered in its collective permanent 
unity, takes, receives, like an individual, 


modes, as’ we have said, are not the most 
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@ proportional part, and enriches itself by | 1 do now — yes, even now— when the 


donations and by | ies, T ‘or dead are about them, who have “* reaped 
I Wi Se ce down their fields for nought,’’ and have 


died because the petty wages they pay 
productive for the State; the Treasury | them cannot sustain life at the enormous 
acerues principally from the products of price of food. Shame a Government that 
labor freely abandoned by childhood, and Will give men tenpence a day for labor, 
from the : & frechs vated. healt hs 'when Indian meal is 2s 10d a stone, and 
rom tbe Impose teety voted by al tie’ often 3s English money. Shame a noble- 
citizens in the series and general assem-| man, with a pack of hunting hounds, 
blies. These four modes of appropriation chasing some timid deer over mountain 
which form the public revenue, have, no and glen, while fifty or a hundred starving 


doubt, at this pivotal degree, their particu- 
lar character ; but they are analogous with 
the individual manners of acquiring ; like 
them, they correspond with the four car- 
dinal passions; or to state it better, the 
public revenue in its anity, the Treasury, 
corresponds to Unity-ism, and, like it, 
it sums up in itself the four fundamental 
terms of the Potential Series. 


To be Continued. 





From the New York Tribune. 
THE SUFFERINGS AND WRONGS OF 
IRELAND. 
BY AN AMERICAN LADY. 
Dusuin, Feb. 1, 1847. 

It is to the Irishmen and Irishwomen 
of New York, I would speak in behalf of 
your bleeding, dying country, where you 
drew your first breath, and spent your 
young laughing days. Hear, hear, for 
God's sake — for Christ's sake, and for 
your brethren’s sake, hear, I pray. You 


have heard the sad wail across the Aulan-| 


tic that her land is laid waste, and that 
her Jong, lang oppression has at length 
filled up the cup of her miseries. It is 


FULL — it is running over. Hundreds are’ 


dying by the highway, in the fields, and 
in their cabins. Yes, many who have 
begged for work in vain. Some who 
have obtained it, have been so exhausted 
that they have died at their work, because 
the prudent could not pay them till Sat- 
urday — perhaps, till two weeks’ work 
was done. You may know of Cork, 
Kerry, Galway, Mayo—Connaught, Con- 
omore, and Donegal,— may look across 
the Atlantic, and see them lying on a pile 


of straw, the dead and the living together ; | 


some lying five days unburied, because 
they could not procure a coffin and sheet 
to wrap them in—because the living 
were ina state of dying, and could not 
go out—and because no one went in to 
inquire for them. One poor man took 
the corpse of his wife on his shoulder, 
after she had been five days dead, and 
carried and laid her upon a tomb-stone in 
the graveyard. A poor neighbor went 
in, and alone dug her grave, and put her 
in without coffin or shroud, Surely the 
dogs of Prince Albert might look out 
from under their costly monument and 
yelp at such a burial as this. 

I read in the New York Tribune of the 
meeting at Tammany Halli for the relief 
of Ireland, and had a portion of this letter 
previously prepared, and would now say 
that the hope of shaming the aristocracy 
of the country, by sending relief to the 
poor of Ireland, is as vain as to hope the 
Queen will lay aside her trappings, and 
visit the cabins of Ireland, and eat, drink 
and sleep as they do. 1 know the aris- 
tocracy of [reland: they are not capable 
of shame, Could you hear them talk as. 


/men are digging his ditches, draining his 


bogs, and laying out his pleasure grounds 
for the shameful reward of eight or ten 
pence at most. Shame the surpliced 
‘clergyman with a living of some thou- 
‘sands a year, and who pays a trusty ser- 
vant from four to six guineas a year! 

Talk not of shame to any such! You 
'who have lived in Ireland under their 
despotism, may tell the Americans better. 
would not be understood that the 
| aristocracy and gentry are doing nothing 
‘in self-defence. They are blustering a 
| little because now and then some starving 
| group, grown desperate by positive star- 
vation, have rushed upon a bread-eart and 
carried away its contents; and the deli- 
‘cate, nervous ladies are throwm into 
spasms to see that American women go 
into the filthy garrets in Dublin to seek 
out the suffering. They should not dare 
do such a thing! Yet they will some- 
times cal] at my lodgings and leave a 
bundle of old musty, cast-off, ragged gar- 
ments to be given to the destitute. 


The Quakers, too, are doing something, 
and doing it quite efficiently, at least, so 
far as investigation goes. The Presbyte- 
rians in Belfast have, many of them, 
| done nobly, especially the females. Bat 
with all that has been done, with all that 
will be done, thousands — yes, thousands 
will be neglected and die. And in con- 
clusion allow me to say, On — up—this 
moment, and do what you can; wait not 
for Government; wait not for hard hearts 
to be softened, but put on the whole ar- 
mor, muster all your forces, cal] upon the 
servants who are getting 15, 20, and 
£25 a year, to doa little; tell them to 
take the ribbons from their bonnets, the 
trimmings from their dresses, if they can 
do nothing else; tell them here are ser- 
vants who have worked for two and three 
pounds a year, now deprived of that, and 
going from door to door asking bread. 
One who has a home to visit has walked 
three miles every other day to get a little 
stir-about and piece of bread to sustain 
life, and every time she calls I can see an 
evident change for the worse. Tell your 
children that in the country where their 
fathers lived, the children are erying for 
bread and cannot get it. And be sure, if 
you send money, be careful to whom you 
entrust it; put it into no paid commis- 
sioner’s hands, give it to none who want 
pay for their time ; money is a tempting 
article, and the man or woman who would 
not rejoice at being made the happy al- 
moner of their gifts to the dying, without 
reward, is not fit to be entrusted with it. 
Some of you at least, have friends in 
Ireland whom you well know; to them 
you might entrust it. Excuse the length, 
bat L ask no excuse for the rest of this. 
Had I the tongue of an angel | could tell 
you things that my language cannot ex- 
press. 

I had intended to let you off, but how 
can I, the constant din of these poor la- 
borers under my windew, pining and 
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starving, is sounding in my ears, and the | 
scenes are so dreadfully appalling in ev- | 
ery quarter, you must hear a litile more— 
for to whom shali | speak, for even the 
abolitionist here has so Jong breathed 
this corrupting atmosphere of aristocratic 
principles that though he blasters much | 
on freedom and equal rights, of * giving | 
to all what is just and equal,”’ he, like 
the slaveholder, has his salvo at hand. 
When you talk of higher wages he tells 
you this is not Azs fault; you must put it 
upon Queen Elizabeth and Cromwell, | 
who apportioned the lands to the drum- 
mers and soldiers as a reward for demol- 
ishing the temples of Popery, while he at 
the same time may keep his carriage with 
every attendant and every comfort if not | 
luxury about him, and will not, does not) 
pay a servant, comparatively speaking, 
anything; he skulks behind these plun- 
dering marauders as the slaveholder does 
behind the piratical slavers who first 
brought the negro from Africa and entailed 
slavery as a curse upon their fathers. If 
you go to the religious, wealthy Protestant, 
who holds the ** keys of this bottomless 
pit,”’ he tells you —ah, it is just what 
might be expected, their laziness and dir- 
ty religion has brought on the curse ; and 
when you go to the poor starving laborer, 
he uncomplainingly says, ‘*‘ We must be 
content with what Almighty God gives 
us—he may send us something to-mor- 
row.’’ In truth | have heard this answer 
se much from lips that | knew must be 
soon silent forever, that its Christ-like 
patience and keen rebuke is scathing to 
my heart, and should you hear that they 
have arisen like hungry wolves to seize 
upon the snugly walled flocks and herds 
of the rich boasting shepherds, wonder 


not —call them not blood-thirsty and sav- | 
age — because this long century-heated | 


boiler has exploded at last. 


Whoever has studied the character of 
the Irish must know that they have quick 
perception of justice ; when that is meted 
out with kindness, a ready response is 
given. ‘* Keep them down,’’ says Gov- 
ernment, and their own aristocracy echo 
it. We must “keep them down,”’ or 
they will deluge the island with blood. 
So says the slaveholder,—if we give 
them their rights they will destroy us at 
once. And pray tell us the time when 
and the place where the Irish, as a people, 
ever had their rights? tell us, who can, 
what they might be if an equal standing 
were given them among the nations of 
the earth and every shackle were broken ¢ 
But I must not preach — but I will expos- 
tulate, { will plead for poor abused Ire- 
land so long as God gives me breath — 
mock and taunt who may. 
know my country would scoat me back 
should | ever reach its shores — should 
they say, Go back to the people you so 
love, | would say, amen. Yes, | would 
cheerfully go back, and in some humble 
mud-cabin sit down and hear the hearty 
welcome, and the ‘* Gud love ye kindly,”’ 
with a cheerful heart. I know what I 
am saving; | have travelled over every 
county of that beautiful Island bat one ; 
I have travelled in sunshine and storm; 
by night and by day; with money and 
without money; in company and alone, 
and never was an unkind word or even an 
unkind look manifested by the laboring 
peasant or poor of any kind, but, ** wel- 
come, welcome, lady, to our hamble cab- 
in, and sure ye’re a stranger.”” When | 
said, 1 am an American stranger, ‘* wel- 
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response. The poor laborer in Ireland 
looks to America as his only hope, his 
last hope. Whenl have spoken to one 





come, thrice welcome,” was always the | Traduced, banned, poor, he died heart-broken ; 
The noblest Scot that e’er has spoken. 


He whose large will, if matched with power, 


who might be cracking stones by the| Had rained all gifts in ceaseless shower, 


way-side, and asked him the price of his 


Who did give gifts, but by those given, 


toil, he answered tenpence or a shilling, Endowed to bless the earth by Heaven, — 
as the case might be, seldom raising his Thoughts to enrich all time to come,— 
head to answer, but as soon as I used my | Earned his poor bread by guaging rum. 


password ‘** American stranger,’’ his ham- | 
mer instantly stopped, his head was raised, | 
the welcome given, and the addition of 


A noble man, divinely strung 
| For all the virtues he has sung, 


‘Ah, America’s the place, it is there | Finds wrenched by lies into neers 
they give the mate, ‘tis there they give | From good, man’s pith, his feelings’ force ; 


the wages,”’ generally accompanied with 
an apology, ‘I thought by your tongue 
you was English.’’ This told the story. 

And shall I hold my peace when five 


| Is driven to the tavern’s stench, 
| 
| His brotherly yearnings there to quench. 


Instead of honors, condescension ; 


millions of such a people are in a state of | Instead of peace, hot, coarse contention ; 


pauperism — yes, starvation and 
death, many of them! 


| Stead of high work, fit fur great souls, 


No! let my | He had the low, slow toil of moles ; 


tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, | A vietim of the falsehoods strong, 


when it shall forget te plead for poor Ire- 
land. I will be more enthusiastic still, 
and say if there is a people on earth 
who pre-eminently and justly claim the 
sympathy, the admiration, and the love of 
mankind, it is the Peasantry of Ireland. 

Give me three cheers for that across 
the Atlantic, ye Irishmen who hear me! 

Once more shall I add that I can now 
look into many of those cabins on the 
sea coast and in the mountains, where 
‘they have shared so hearti/y with me the 
| potato, and can see them dying by star- 
| vation—yes, dead, and lying days without 
a burial. And now, again, awake and 
keep awake. 





POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 


| BURNS. 


Quivering with strength, from earth he springs : | 


Defiant shouts his strange voice rings. 
Gazing afar, like some lone tower, 
His nostrils panting restless power, 
His big eyes darting eager fire, 

| With rustic hand he strikes his lyre. 


From the long sleep, so dreamless slept, 
Scotland, like a roused laggard, leapt. 
Rolls the clear tide of a new sung 
Through her heart’s channels, void so long, 
High swelling now, with lively heat, 

To sounds so earnest, stirring, sweet. 


With quickened pulse, each bosom hears, 
In tones that shift from mirth to tears, 
And where, too, clarion notes are pealed, 
Its inmost feeling bright revealed. 

A nation’s face, thus freshly wrought, 
Beams with a smile of joyful thought. — 


Few years had past, since first was heard 
That fiery heart’s awakening word; 

Its mighty throb, that warm life sent 

To million hearts, and with them blent 
In rapturous unison, is still ; 

Tranquil so soon in Death’s pale chill. 


Wasted ; by soul-sprung griefs outworn ; 
By proud heart-struggles inly torn ; 
Disconsolate, despairing, crushed ; 

Before his time, in misery hushed ; 

Great Burns went early ’mongst the dead, 
His eye still gleaming thoughts unsaid. 


Could he have had but half his due ; 
Had half was felt and done been true; 
His generous soul had then been soothed, 
And timelier his last pillow smoothed 


| That make of men a scrambling throng. 
Passions in him were lashed to madness, 
| That might have been a well of gladness ; 
| Sources of joy, turned into sadness ; 
| His very goodness into badness : 
A strong man, bound in the world’s lies 
| And multiform hypocrisies. E. Y. T. 


| 


For the Harbinger. 


FROM GOETHE. 
WANDERER’S NIGHT SONG. 
Thou who dost in Heaven bide, 


Every pai and sorrow stillest, 


Him whom twofold woes betide, 


With a twofold solace fillest, 

O! this tossing, let it cease ! 

What means all this pain, unrest ? 
Soothing Peace! 

| Come! O, come into my breast. 


SWEETNESS OF SORROW. 


Dry not up, dry not up, 

| Tears of eternal love ! 

| Ah! even to eyes that are but half dried, 

| How desert, how dead, the world to them seems ! 
Dry not up, dry not up, 
Tears of unfortunate love ! E. Y. T. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
| gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
| commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 

the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 

Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
| application of Christian principles, of Universal 

justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Dr. CHANNING. 

















| THE SEVEN SCOURGES. 
| The beauties of our Civilization are 
| rapidly unfolding themselves in strong 
yeontrast with our Christian professions 
| and ideals, our boasts of educational, in- 
| dustrial, scientific and political improve- 
|ments, in a way that bids fair to force 
‘attention to the Social Problem upon all 
| thinking minds. Famine all over Europe, 
| predicted a year since and yet not pre- 
vented, speculated upon by commerce at 
‘the same time that it doles out something 
| in the way of charity ; war with Mexico, 
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a war of aggression and of conquest, | slavery while war remains ; nor poverty) necessarily involved, there was yet pour- 
conducted on the avowed principle of | while there is competitive fraud ed over the whole the beauty of holiness. 
Might makes Right, by a young pelle: you set the climates right, or rid mankind | It was all sacred utterance; it lifted the 
which has enthusiastically assumed apes of thove foul pestilences which sweep soul in devout feeling without abstracting 
itself the responsibility of the world’ s| across whole continents, while woods are | us from this earth, and it addressed the 
hopes for freedom and for social justice | stripped and streams dried up, and great| conscience through the understanding. 
and well-being ; increase of pauperism | morasses and sand deserts are suffered to | It is matter of serious regret with all who 
every where ; increase of crime ; party-| break out like plague-spots, all over the| heard the sermons, that they were not 
spirit and the climbing up of profligate | hody of the globe, by the ruinous neglect | written, or that they were not instantly re- 
selfishness into places of power and hon-| or worse than neglect of cultivation and ported for wider circulation ; for, though 
or, which (alas! for the world) retain improvement which the earth's surface| theaudience wasnamerousand always im- 

pertant in point of character, yet it seem- 









power long after they have lost honor;— gets amid the conflicting interests 
these things, growing worse and worse, races and of individuals. Were the/ed like expending upon a few what was 
in spite of legislation, in spite of educa-| Christianity of this age practical in man’s| really meant for the hearing of all the 
tion, in spite of theology, morality and | collective action ; were the spiritual aspi-| most intelligent and humane persons of 
philosophy, are fast convincing the siu-| rations which have found such beautiful | Boston, and the whole land. Possibly it 
vere well-wishers of humanity, the real | expression in literature and in a few lives may yet be in the power of their author 
friends of progress, that a new examina- and circles, ultimated in the business, the| to engross them in a more permanent 
tion of the laws and grounds of progress) politics, the whole material arrangements form; that they may make a book, 
must be entered into; that every thing, and forms of society; were production; which would be most important in our 
hitherto attempted by the collective wis-| and distribution and consumption only | means of propagating the associative doc- 
dom of man, in the way of institutions, is | organized, instead of being the theme of| trine; or at least that they may contrib- 
a failure ; and that the evils we contend | barren or time-serving speculations, as| ute some solid essays to the pages of this 
against continually reproduce each other| they have been with the Political Econo-| journal. For the present we shall con- 
because we have not touched their, mists; were there any such thing as/ tent ourselves with barely indicating the 
causes. | unity of material interests as a pledge| ground which the preacher went over, 
Who that reflects on all these things, and basis of that vainly talked of spiritual | without aiming at completeness, and in 
can see a way out of them by any of the | unity of the Church ; then would these} fact discussing the matter in our own 
existing maxims and institutions of soci-| seven scourges turn to seven blessings,| way afier his suggestion, which is all 
ety' Who is not ready to exclaim: instead of them we should evermore re-| we can do. 
Society is somehow afflicted with a radi- | joice amid these angels: Plenty, Justice,| First in the series is Poverty, which 
cal, organie disease ; the fault is in the Freedom, Peace, Equilibrium of Climates, | occupied one entire discourse. After re- 
system and not incidental on the surface;; Wholesome Atmosphere, and Escape | futing several prevalent sophistries: re- 
we may abate the outward expression of from Social Incoherence and Duplici-| specting evil generally; as the idea that 
it here and there in spots ; we may make | ty, in constant pregress towards Harmony | evil is wecessary, and intended by divine 
the cutaneous eruption disappear and the| and Heaven. The seven scourges pivot! Providence for man, upon this earth, 
whole skin look fair; but we only drive upon Universal Duplicity and Egoism, or that it is indispensable as discipline, and 
the poison in, and there it lurks awaiting Error and Selfishness: the seven bless-| that virtue could not be without it, the 
the first opportunity to show itself, just|ings pivot upon Universal Unity and Co-| preacher defined Poverty to be the priva- 
as in the physical system of the individ- | operation. tion of the means and conditions of exer- 
ual, where the scrofulous eruption appa-~| The inspiring and profound discourses | cising one’s faculties and realizing one’s 
reutly cured in the mother, reproduces of Mr. Channing have Jed us to recor to | own life. It is a moral evil therefore, as 
itself in full malignant vigor in the child. | these most fruitful topics, and to feel| well as a physical. For the affections 
Witiiam Henry Cuannine has been more forcibly than ever the completeness, | and the mind require certain material 
preaching before the Religious Union of the deep-searching satisfactoriness, and | conditions, in a word require to be in har 
Associationists, in Boston, a series of the absence of every thing fanciful or| mony with the material world through 
discourses on the permanent evils inhe- arbitrary in Fourier’s serial classification | the pure exercise of al] the senses, or 
rent in the present system of society, on of these radical vices of society; his| they quarrel with their sphere, become 
the basis of what Fourier calls, the seven clear and palpable analysis of Civilization’s | inverted and turned inward, selfish, mor- 
permanent scourges; namely: Poverty, | bad blood, and the settled causes of its bid, false and foolish in their action. It 
Fraud, Oppression, Carnage, Derange- corruption. We wish it were possible to|is the summing up of all misfortunes; 
ment of Climates, Artificial Diseases, | report those discourses, instead of curso- | to be poor and without the means of food 
and Vicious Circle. It is the tendency of rily grazing these great topics, as we|or clothing or shelter, is to be dragged 
our whole system of society, of the soci- must do now. Each discourse was in| | down to earth, body and soul, and made 
ety called Civilized, the main-spring of | itself a compact and exhaustive essay | attentive to mere physical necessities, te 
whose industry is free competition, and | upon one of these evils, piercing and lay-| cease to afford any generous outfowing 
whose law is incoherence of interests, to | ing aside prevalent sophistries, and going | of kind thoughts and acts, to lose health 
reproduce all these continually ; and it is | straight to the bottom of the philosophy|and strength and cheerfulness, till in 
the tendency of these all to keep repro-| of the whole matter; clear, humane, and fact generations in poverty are born fee- 
ducing one another. They are the mon- | practical throughout ; satisfying the heart| ble and diseased, with scarcely life 
ster broods of civilized duplicity, of the un- | by its earnestness and eloquence and ap-| enough to sustain itself through a few 
natural union between theeries of freedom, | preciation of every genuine sentiment on | miserable years. Nature has implanted 
of justice, and of love, and the material | every side ; the intellect by its strict logic | in man a desire of wealth; every human 
arrangemeut whereby selfishness and iso-| and exhaustive method; and the plain | instinet calls for it; in vain does the pul- 
lated interests become the rule and prac- | common sense by its well-arrayed support | pit, in vain does philosophy cownsel ab- 
tieal necessity of all men. In vain to/| of facts and applications. With all the | stinence, and extol poverty as a bles 
erush the seven heads of such a hydra| abstract discussion, and all the variety of | sing, so long as every parent is most 
one by one! You cannot extinguish | detail and statistics, which such an effort anxious at the same time to inspire an effec- 
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tual love of gain, a love that shall be| 
strong enough to set heart and mind and | 


strength in action for this end, in his 
child. 
The first cause, doubtless, was insuffi- 
ciency of production. In the earlier 
ages, the arts and appliances of industry 
did not keep pace with the increase of 
population. 
was collective poverty. 


What are the causes of Poverty! 


In the savage state there 
As society more 
organized succeeded to mere savage inco- 


herence, might made right, the stronger 


used the weaker, and compelled him to 
produce for him; the few were wealthy 


and the many poor. Still even in these 


ages, so long as there was recognized de- | 


pendence of the many on the few, they 
were in some measure cared for. For 


civilization was reserved the spectacle of 


poverty and misery increasing while there 
is more than production enough to make 
the whole population comfortable ; and 
even where there is the greatest amount 
of political freedom, where industry is 
free and no man can be forced to labor for 


another, still competition turns the whole | 
increased activity against the interests of 


the many, and reduces liberty to the mere 
liberty of starving. And to aggravate 
the evil, all this happens while the wants 
of every human being are greater than 
ever befure, while education and improve- 
ment of arts, and so forth, make the 
standard of living, the terms of admis- 
sion to social equality and respectability, 
higher for every one. 
extent of the evil. 


Consider too, the 
By far the greatest 
portion of the habitable globe is yet un- 
civilized, yet in the lowest savage degra- 
dation, and consequently sunk in poverty. 


Civilization oceupies but a small part of 


the earth; and even there, in its most ad- 
vanced nations and cities, where there is 
the greatest amount of productive skill 
and total wealth, the mass grow poorer 
What a failure, surely, 
of the real destiny of the human race! 
So much of life, and killed 
by this cold frost! so many heaven- 
quickened natures, which should be all 
intelligence and love and _ beautiful 
activity and co-operation, 
checked in their growth like green and 
gnarly fruit that never ripens! It is 
sheer blasphemy to think of this as the 
design of Providence. 

The great source of poverty therefore, 
is free competition and the incoherence 
While these con- 
tinue, religion cannot persuade the pow- 


faculty 


harmonious 


of material interests. 


erful to be just, any more than it can per- 
suade all men that it is really a good 
thing to be poor. Government cannot 


prevent it, for government and legislation 


are chiefly occupied with the schemes of 


commerce and of manufacture, and con- 
trolled by those who control these ave- 
nues of wealth. 


Education must be very 
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narrow to fit men to make money ; if it! 


be very good, it stands much in the way 
(so far as outward prosperity is con- 
cerned) of him it blesses; and for the 
toiling millions, education is a nominal 
privilege, because they have no time for 
it. Charity, of the public kind, is but a 
heartless thing, whose best type is the 
alms-house, a mere device to save society 
much trouble from the poor; and private 
charity but gives a little comfort here and 


there out of the abundance which is 


heaped up by the system which continu- 


ally tends to sink the multitude in deeper 
degradation. Association of interests, 
then ; the right of every one to labor in 
an attractive sphere; justice to labor, 
capital and skill, which are the three 
producers ; organization of industry and 
of all life’s relations on a basis of mutual 


co-operation, according to a divine law of 
order answering to the very springs of 


life and action in the human soul : — this 
is the only problem for philanthropy, this 
the only effectual cure of poverty. 

This is no abstract of the discourse, 
but a mere statement of its field and priu- 
ciples. We shall not attempt to say 
even as much of the second, which was 
an analysis of all the forms of Fraud, 
engendered in the same way in our false 
society, which makes it fur the interest 
of each one to deceive when he can do so 
with impunity. ‘There are frauds politi- 


eal, ecclesiastical, literary, scientific, 
commercial, and in every sphere of hu- 
man activity; but more especially in 
commerce, which rules all. 


Oppression formed the next subject. 


A profound and philosophical analysis of 


Liberty was the starting-point, and per- 
fect liberty was shown to be one with 


perfect law. The principle of life is 


Love. God is Love; and the liberty of 


God consists in the perfect expression 


and active transmission of his’ love 


through infinite systems and varieties of 


created beings. The freedom of man 
consists in living out a life of harmony 
with himself, with others, and with God. 
The law of his life is love, and love 
must be free in order to be love. Man 
loses his individuality without freedom ; 


and unless each individuality is fully 
asserted first, they cannot form a living | 


harmony. Freedom therefore, as a con- 


dition of love, as a condition of true 


obedience to the divine laws of harmony. | 


But how has it been in our actual soei- 
eties ! 
straint has it been attempted to secure 
order. ‘The various forms of Oppression 
were reviewed; ecclesiastical tyranny ; 
the oppression of woman by man; the 
oppression of nations by rulers; of the 
slave by the master ; finally, of labor by 
capital. ‘The strongest type of the whole 
is slavery, like that in our Southern 


Always by the principle of con- 








States. But how vain to try to deo it 
away, while the whole tendency of vur 
social system, of competition and the 
unorganized pursuit of wealth and con- 
sequently power, is still to reproduce 
slavery. ‘here can be nothing buat nom- 
inal freedom, short of free Associatiun in 
attractive labors, where a sphere is open 
to every talent, and where the laborer 
shares the fruits of every enterprise in 
which he in any way co-operates. 

Next came War, the philosophy of 
which was very profoundly entered into, 
In the very nature of a finite being re- 
sides the property of resistance, of repal- 
sion. By this it proves its individuality, 
it proves itself a being, a distinct whole. 
‘This is the centrifugal force which coun- 
terbalances the centripetal in the moral 
world. But that it may counterbalance 
it, that there may be peace and harmony 
and beautiful co-operation between all 
finite beings, that their decided individu- 
alities may not destroy but only heighten 
‘and enhance the Unity, there must be a 
law of distribution among them; the 
separate and otherwise conflicting notes 
must be combined according to some deep 





science of Harmony, and then there will 
be perfect Variety in perfect Unity. In 
human history, war and conflict, the in- 
coherent assertion of individualities, has 
always been the prominent feature. Some, 
tov, consider this a necessity. But what 
is War! It is the subversion of order, 
the opposite of Heaven; it is Hell. In 
war, the highest virtue of a man consists 
in his complete abandonment to the most 
ferocious passions; his merit is measured 
And yet it has 
nourished certain noble virtues; manly 
promptness to meet every 
exigency, sacrifice of ease and safety, 
and braving every danger, and so forth. 


by his destruc iveness. 


endurance, 


The force of character called out in it, 
the energy combined in its strong organ- 
zation, if applied to any good end, to 
production and improvement, instead of 
to destruction, would work miracles upon 
the earth. It is for the want of a true 
science of society, which shall reconcile 
all interests, and create an equilibrium of 
all these individualities, that War, in 
some form, is continually breaking out, 
and that this veritable Hell has become 
adopted and provided for among all na- 
tions as a permanent institution. 

The different kinds of war were then 
reviewed: religious wars, wars of con- 
quest, &c. &c. And the sermon ended 
with a very solemn consideration of our 
own duty in the case of this foul blot 
upon our national honor, this violation of 
all our best professions, the war with 
Mexico, which combines in itself all the 
The speak- 
er urged it as our duty to demand of Con- 
| gress the withdrawal of the treops. And 


worst features of every war. 
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as to War in general, he said, let us not| is isolated as a mere kitchen drudge, con-| nette or new-mown hay transports one 
seek to secure peace by conquest, or by | demned to ignorance, social degradation | into new spiritual states. So too with 


extensive military provisions in time of 
peace. Rather let us dismantle every 
fort, and disarm every ship of war, and 
take the peaceful attitude. But then this 
non-resistance, to be a virtue and to be 
effective, must be more than a mere pas- | 
sive principle. We must at the same | 
time use the positive means of peace ; 
we must labor for that universal associa- 
tion of interests, for that true organization 
of industry, and establishment of just 
relations between labor and capital, with- 
out which there is antagonism still in all 
the minutest ramifications and in the very 
smallest veins and life-blood of society, | 
since trade and business, as now carried | 
on, are only a more civil form of warfare, 
the merchant being what the soldier 
was. 

The last discourse, after treating inci- 
dentally the evils of Deranged Climate 
and Artificial Diseases, both resulting in 
great measure from the want of unitary 
cultivation of the globe by man, went 
into a very complete exposition of the 
Cirele of Error in which Civilization is | 
confined, the above 
evils reproduce each other, and especially 
explaining the Vicious Circle of the four | 


showing how all 


sciences, which undertake to guide Man 
namely, Theology, Philosophy or Meta- 
physics, Morality, and Politics. Of this| 
we must take another opportunity to 
speak. 


COOKERY. 

Will there ever come a time when men 
will cease to be ashamed of that act of 
their lives which nothing could induce 
them to forego! 
would-be-spiritualists, sleek probationers 


Pseudo-moralists, and 


in this world for anothet, warriors in a| 
hopeless crusade against matter and the 
flesh, are actually ashamed of eating, of 
the act by which we sustain life: they| 
think it very material, 


grovelling and 


. carnal, to expend thought on the satisfac- | 


tion of the palate; and call it proof 
enough that Fourier’s science is a ham- 
bug, that he has applied it with such nice 
care to the gastronomic wants of man,— | 
a pretty matter for sublime Science to | 
descend to! And yet these 
lovers of philosophy and black broth,”’ | 
do actually make it the great business of 
life to provide for these same grovelling 
wants. Respectable picty over its own | 
loaded tables, descants upon abstemious- | 


* virtuous 


ness and rolls up its eyes in horror at the | 
mention of the ‘* gastrosophic intrigues 
of high Harmony; by far the greatest 
part of all the business occupation of the 
human race, concerns directly or indireet- 


. > > | 
ly the production of fuod ; 


and in every 


respectable aud virtuous Christian family 
one or more sisters of the human family 


| seem to be but two ways of deliverance. 


they shall be acts of the soul, using the 


and a life of petty worldly details, that | 


this decent moralism may have leisure 
and good spirits to discourse in this in-| 
consistent wise. | 

Now it is a sad thing, and it must give 
the devils pleasure, that all these noble | 
aspirations of the human soul, that all | 
this high sense of the dignity of human 


/nature, should uniformly wear this blush 


of shame ; that our soul's prayer should 
be so ashamed of our life’s duty. There | 


Either to give up eating altogether, and | 
live on air: or so to harmonize and dig- 
nify the labors and the pleasures which 
pertain to this vulgar act of feeding, that | 
they shall be as spiritual as speech or sa- | 
ered chants, or vital acts of piety ; that | 
| 
hands and senses for its instraments and 
channels of communion with the soul of | 
all things. ‘The first is manifestly im- | 
practicable ; if there is to be harmony, if | 
the soul is to rid itself of shame in this) 
life, it must be by the latter course. 

The question then is: need the senses | 
war against the soul or trouble and ob- | 
struct the higher life? In al their modes | 
of exercise we know they do not; on| 


the contrary they minister to the soul. 


nature, which is a harmonic revelation of | 
the wisdom and the love of God. The' 


green fields and the blue skies, the song | 


of birds, the fragrance of flowers, are as 


| By them we are placed in harmony with | 


essential to the support of any good sen- 
timent or thought in us, as bread is to the 
body. The same sounds, which in Mu- | 
sic make a harmony expressive of the | 


soul’s best sentiments, produce but jargon | 

: j 
And so with 
Here are instances of the use| 


| 


unless properly combined. 
colors. 
Under proper | 
conditions they do minister direetly to the | 
intended that it| 
should be so with all our senses; and | 


and misuse of two senses. 
soul. God certainly 


more especially 
Taste, 
is the very earliest instinct that declares | 
itself in the infant, and which exercises | 
more power over early childhood than all | 


so with the sense of | 
with the passion for food, which | 


other motives: does not nature plainly 
indicate therefore that in this appetite ties | 
hid a very powerful means and stimulus | 
of the whole education? Are we not to} 
seek to utilize this sense, to make it re- 
fined, harmonious, exquisite and select in | 


its pereeptions and its choices, so that it | 
may find out correspondences with the | 


’| whole spiritual and intellecual natnre in| 


its food ; instead of vainly trying to sup- | 
press it and by that means only make 
ourselves still more its slaves ? 

Nature is all a hieroglyphic of the| 
moral world. ‘The senses are our means | 


of reading it. The fragrance of migno- | 


flavors; they are correspondences with 
spiritual facts. The flavors we combine, 
harmoniously or otherwise, in our daily 


_meals, have much to do with our inward 
tone of feeling, with the harmony or dis+ 


cord of our minds. 

The passion for eating now is entirely 
unorganized and unrefined; it is gross 
and promiscuous ; as if we were to jum- 


ble sounds together without law or se- 


But to 


lection, in the hope of masic. 


| the mind of Fourier the law of harmony 


in this, as in all other spheres, became a 
worthy end of study. And the law ia 
all spheres is the same. Harmony is 
always the result of graduated varieties, 
combined in true accords, so that variety 
makes up unity. Human characters, and 


human tastes for food, are distributed in 
| graduated scales of variety, precisely 


corresponding to similar scales of variety 
in flavors, odors, colors, and so forth. 
To refine and spiritualize the act of eat- 
ing, therefore, there must be more and 
not less attention given to it; the various 
shades of taste must be consulted; such 
variety, both of substances and of modes of 
preparing them, must be brought within 
reach, that every taste shall find its own, 
and every character, and every seatiment 
find faithful correspondence in this most 
material and yet most essential exercise. 
A hint is all that we can throw ont. 
Again, Fourier converts this appetite, 
thus refined and harmonized, by a proper 


serial distribution of the means of grati- 


fication, into a vast lever of produetive 
industry. The passionate fondness for 
certain shades of variety in any plant or 
vegetable, forms of those who agree in 
it, a nataral group devoted to its culture, 
and who will emulate the groups that 
cultivate its rival shades; and thus the 
whole amount of production is increased, 
while the quality of each species and va- 
riety is continually refined. So tooin the 
cooking and preparation of food; rival 
methods will prevail; and all this indus 
try, thus parcelled out and conneeted in 
every instance with the special tastes of 
individuals, will become aTTRACTIVE. 
This point gained, the ether evil now 
complained of in our civilized apparatus 
for sustaining animal life, will disappear. 
| That is, the necessity of making kitchen 
> ae of one half of our sisters. The 
attractive labors which pertain to the 
| Preparation of each variety of food, will 
_draw al] more or less into active partici- 
| pation. None will be monotonous slaves 
to it; each will engage in that special 
part of the functions which interests him 
or her; groups of the like-minded, groups 
of friends by true affinity, will, by the 
law of correspondence, be brought te- 


gether in pleasant alternations: thus, 
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cheerfulness, friendship, intelligence, sci-| viduals are placed towards each other by | secrate to it,— what time and efforts we resolve 


despised occupations; all wil] be workers | 
and all will be sharers of its results; all 
will serve and all will celebrate the feast. | 
We hope to pursue these hints more 
worthily at some future opportunity. | 
—_————___————_——- 


Lectures on Association. Our no-| 
tice of the second lecture of this course | 
has unavoidably been postponed till this | 
morning. It was delivered on Monday | 
evening last, by Mr. H. H. Van Am- 
RINGE, and was attended by a large and | 
intelligent auditory. The speaker con- | 
sidered his subject, which was ‘* The 
Evils of Existing Society,”’ under the | 
five following heads: Ist. The degrada- | 
tion of the Laboring Classes. 2d. The | 


ence, will find sphere in these now falsely | 


hostile relations of Capitalists. 3d. The) 
defective and perverted education result- | 
ing from present social relations. 4th. | 
Waste of present society. 5th. Anarchy 
of our existing societies. Mr. Van Am- 
ringe first laid down the proposition that | 
Jabor is the foundation of all national 
prosperity, and that in proportion as the 
laboring class becomes degraded, the 
safety of free institutions is endangered. 
He then traced the history of labor for 
the last two or three centuries, and 
proved from authentic documents, that 
notwithstanding the great advance in the 
means of creating wealth which has 
taken place, the condition of the laborer 
has, during this period, been undergoing 
a steady and alarming deterioration. He 
showed clearly how the gigantic powers 
with which science has furnished man, 
for the purposes of productive industry, 
have been made to promote the interests 
of capital to the injury of the laborer, 
against whom the iron sinews of these 
giant competitors wage a constant and 
feartul warfare. 

Mr. Van Amringe next proceeded to 
consider the hostile relations in which 
capitalists are placed towards each other, 
by the system of free competition, and 
showed how this state of things must 
result in the prostration of the weaker 
capitalists and in the entire extinction of 
middling classes, leaving in society only 
the man of vast wealth and the penniless 
laboring mass. 

The defective education of large num- 
bers follows so inevitably on the degrada- 
tion of the laboring class, that it is hardly | 
necessary to enlarge upon that point, but 
he showed clearly that the present organ- 
ization of society leads to the imperfect 
education of all classes, even the most 
fortunate. The all-prevailing hostility 
of interests stimulates into a morbid ac- 
tivity, in almost all men, some of the. 
lower tendencies of our nature, such as 
selfishness, avarice, perverted ambition, 
and so forth, while it weakens the higher | 
sentiments, such as benevolence, love of 
truth, justice. He illustrated this view 
by reference to that well-known law of 
Nature, by which those faculties in com- 
mon use become strengthened while those 
which reman inactive are enervated or 
destroyed. 

Mr. Van Amringe then glanced rapidly 
at the waste entailed upon us by the pre- 
sent system of iswlated households, and 
the monopoly of the soil thence resulting. 
He next proceeded to consider the gene- 
ral incoherence and anarchy consequent 
upon the hostile attitude in which indi- 


| Will be held during Anniversary Week, in the | 


objects, and that they are living members of | 
| One Body. 


the diversity of their interests. He then 
adverted to the improbability that an all- 
wise Creator has placed the human fami- 
ly on this globe without sufficient provi- 
sion for the support of them all, and 
pointed to Association as the divinely 
appointed order of society through which 
man is to attain universal peace, plenty, 
and happiness. 

The lecture was marked by many pas- 
sages of a high order of eloquence, and 
Mr. Van Amringe took his seat amid the 


to give to advance this cause of peace, unity, 
and universal good. How many Associationists 
there are, who could easily pledge $100, $50, 
| $10, a year, for three or five years to the propo. 
_gation of Associative doctrines. And are they 
| free not to do it? How many Associationists 
‘there are, who could subscribe $1,000, or $500, 
or $100, towards the formation of a Permanent 
Fund, the income of which might be devoted 
to the diffusion of our views, while the prin- 
cipal should go to form a Capital for some Prac- 


hearty applause of his hearers. — Tri- | tical Trial, when the American Union should 


bune. 





THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
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AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS 





determine that the time had come, that the 


| place was found, and that means and men au- 


thorized the step. Who is ready to promise a 
yearly or a triennial contribution, or to subscribe 


to the Permanent Fund? Who is not ready to 


do something efficient ? 





City of New York ; and it is important that the | 
Affiliated Unions should prepare in season to | 
send their Delegates, and that Associationists | 
should make their arrangements to attend. 

The occasion is a momentous one. The | 
American Union of Associationists must this | 
Spring mark out distinctly a plan of operations, | 
and determine upon the most expeditious and 
economical mode of diffusing our doctrines 
throughout the nation, and of making ready for | 
the practical embodiment of our principles. 

For this end, the advice of the most devoted, | 
wise and energetic friends of the movement is | 
needed. This must be in the strongest sense | 
of the words, a business meeting ; where all im- 
portant points of policy may be thoroughly 
discussed, and measures agreed upon, which 
being the result of the best collective judgment 
of the American Union, shall be found worthy 
of the devoted support and earnest aid of every 
Asssociationist. The next year should be as 
active a one, as the means and men at our com- 


mand can possibly make it; and it is necessary 
therefore to form a clear and precise estimate, 
in advance, of all our resources. We have to 
determine upon the number and character of 
our publications, —to lay out the most promis- 
ing fields for our lecturers,—and especially to 
set in motion efficient instrumentalities by which 


to secure active co-operation among the Affi- 
liated Unions, so that al] Associationists may feel 
that they are working in concert for definite | 


It is emphatically recommended, therefore : 
Ist. That each Affiliated Union should at | 
once meet, and consult as to the plans which | 





may seem best for advancing our cause most , 


| the higher branc 


Now let this matter be taken in hand prompt- 
ly and resolutely, with the spirit becoming those 
engaged in a Universal Reform,— which prom- 
ises to radically cure the chronic maladies of 
society, and to make Man whole again,— which 
seeks to establish upon earth a Heavenly Order, 
— which offers to the world no vague hope, but 
definite Science, —and which commends itself 
to the good-sense of the most practical. 

Let each Affiliated Union, let each Associa- 
tionist, contribute the best counsel and amplest 
pecuniary supplies, at the coming Anniversary. 

Where Delegates cannot be sent, and indi- 
viduals cannot attend, letters may be addressed 
to the Union. . 

By order of the Executive Committee.~ 

W. H. CHANNING, 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Union of Associationists, 
March 15, 1847. 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 
Tue course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
articular attention to the modern European 
anguages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of bo are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 

os usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Riper, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Four Dotvars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 


rapidly, firmly, widely. Let new members be | pweiye DoLLARS a quarter. 


added ; let contributions be increased ; let zeal | 
and determination be strengthened; let the 
wants and opportunities of respective neighbor- 


hcods be carefully considered. Every Affiliated 


Union should form an exact estimate of the WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 


Weekly Rent which it can raise, and be pre- | 


pared to offer at the Anniversary Meeting a| 5 and 4P.M 


PLevGE of the amount which it will contribute 
for the year, or for a term of years, to the funds 
of the American Union. We must secure at 
least Fifty Dollars a week, and twice that sum 


| if possible ; and if each Union will do its part 


energetically, we cannot fail of the means for a 
brilliant success. What Association will pledge 
$20, $10, $5, a week for three years ? 

2d. It is recommended, that each Associntion- 
ist should consider what he or she can do to 


. ' 
help on the movement,— what sacrifices we are 


ready to make fur it,— what means we will con- 


| Application may be made by mail to 


GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 1, 1847. 








AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
Leaves Brook Farm at 8 and 93-4 A. M., and 
Leaves the “ Toll Gate Station” 

on the arrival of the 9 and 11 1-2, A. M., 3 and 

6, P. M., Cars from Boston. 

N. R, GERRISH, 
March 1, 1847. Agent 
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